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CHRONICLE 


Mexican War.— The revolutionists suffered several de- 
feats during the week. Not for months has their cause 
met with the reverses it has since December 8. The 
important city of Torreon, described by military leaders 
as the gateway between the Northern States and Mexico 
City, was retaken by the Federals. The fighting incident 
to the retaking of the city cost the rebels 800 killed and 
more than 400 wounded. The only great victory the 
rebels can claim is the taking of Chihuahua City. This 
stronghold fell into the hands of General Villa without 
a struggle, the Federal General evacuating when he heard 
Villa was on the march toward the city. The latest re- 
ports announce that General Huerta’s troops at Tampico 
have been victorious. They held the city during a four- 
day battle and finally drove the revolutionists into full 
retreat. Rear Admiral Fletcher notified the Navy De- 
partment that he had transferred 500 refugees from his 
battleships to the American transport Sumner. One 
American was slightly wounded during the fighting. The 
military hospital in Tampico has about 200 wounded. 
Secretary of State Bryan has sent George D. Carrothers, 
ex-Consul of the United States at Torreon, Mexico, as 
special representative of the United States, with a protest 
to General Villa against the latter’s treatment of the 
Spanish residents of Chihuahua. 


Huerta Named President.—The Mexican Congress on 
December 9 declared null and void the Presidential elec- 
tion which was held on October 26 last. The action of 
Congress in annulling the election was based on the fail- 
ure of the majority of districts to make returns. Of 
14,425 districts only 7,167 voted, or less than one-half 
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as required by the constitution. The Congress thereupon. 
declared General Victoriano Huerta President ad interim 
and authorized him to retain the Presidency till the first 
Sunday in July, 1914, which is the date fixed for the new 
election. The vote of 155 was unanimous, ten members 
of the Catholic party leaving before the roll call. 


Peace Prize for Senator Root.—The Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1912 was awarded by the Norwegian Storth- 
ing to Senator Elihu Root, of New York, and that for 
1913 to Senator Henri La Fontaine, of Brussels, Belgium, 
who formerly was president of the Permanent Inter- 
national Peace Bureau of Berne, Switzerland. Senator 
Root in 1910 was made a permanent member of the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, succeeding -as per- 
manent representative of the United States the late Chief 
Justice Fuller. The report of the committee which made 
the award refers to Senator Root’s eminent merits in 
the pacification of the Philippines and Cuba and in the 
handling of the American Japanese dispute. It praises 
his high political and international ideals, and his con- 
stant efforts in the cause of peace. Alfred Nobel, the 
Swedish scientist who invented nitro-glycerin and dyna- 
mite, left $9,000,000 as a fund, the income of which was 
to be divided annually into five equal parts and dis- 
tributed as prizes among those who had done most to 
benefit humanity. 


New Pan-American Building.—The board of directors 
of the Pan-American States Association have planned to 
erect the world’s tallest building on the block bounded 
by Eighth Avenue, Broadway, 57th and 58th streets, New 
York City. The proposed building, which will be known 
as Las Americas, will be 801 feet high. The height of 
the Woolworth Building is 780 feet. The building will 
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be used as a centre for prominent exhibits of the prod- 
ucts of Central and South America and Mexico. The 
total cost, including the land, will be $16,000,000. A 
space of 22,000 square feet will be devoted to exhibition 
purposes. The first five floors will be known as 
Machinery Hall, where there will be a display of every 
kind of machinery that will interest buyers from South 
and Central America and Mexico. A floor will be set 
aside for the exhibition of pure food, and four or five of 
the top floors will be used as a library for books on 
Pan-American States. The money to carry the project 
through will be sought from rich Americans and South 
Americans. A contract for the construction, which ts to 
begin next March, has already been awarded. 


Santo Domingo Election.—American Officials have 
been sent to Santo Domingo to “observe” the elections 
of December 15. Mr. Sullivan, the American Minister 
had previously announced in Santo Domingo City that 
an American commission would be sent to “supervise” 
the elections. This plan was considered by the Do- 
minican Government to be an invasion of the Sovereignty 
of the country and a vigorous protest to the Secretary 
of State in Washington was the consequence. In re- 
sponse to this protest it appears that the character of 
the American officials and the invasion was changed so 
that they might go to Santo Domingo in an “unofficial” 
capacity. It is assumed that the Dominican Govern- 
ment will understand that it is impossible, 
with the American observers already there and the new 
policy fully announced, for the United States to recede 
from its intentions. Consequently it would be futile to 
protest further. As President Bordas has himself guar- 
anteed the honesty of the elections, it is asserted by the 
Dominican Government that the presence of Ameri- 
can observers in an unofficial capacity is as unnecessary as 


now 


it is unwelcome. 


Argentina.—At the end of September the population 
of Buenos Aires was 1,457,885, an increase of 64,085 for 
the twelvemonth. The only cities in the United States 
outranking it in population are New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia, the census of the latter for 1910 being 
1,549,008. The municipal statistics of the Argentine 
capital for September give 1,101 marriages, 4,386 births 
and 1,975 deaths. 


Canada.—Parliament is summoned for January 15. 
——Mr. Justice Cassels of the Court of the Exchequer 
has given verdict against Mr. Justice Clement of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia for $4,290 wrong- 
fully obtained for travelling expenses by representing 
his residence to be at Grand Forks instead of Vancouver. 
The Dominion Government proposes to settle the 
Indian immigration question temporarily by declaring 
that British Columbia has more labor than it can employ, 
and denying in consequence admission to any skilled or 











unskilled laborers. The Canadian Northern Railway 
tunnel under Mount Royal is open from end to end, the 
borers having met 646 feet below the summit. The work 
of completing it for railway traffic is being pushed vigor- 
ously. It is thought that Sir Redmond Roblin, whose 
health has not been very good lately, will soon resign the 
premiership of Manitoba, to be succeeded by Dr. Mon- 
tagu, who has just entered the Cabinet. Unemploy- 
ment is beginning to be felt seriously. Public refuges in 
Montreal are finding their capacity overtaxed. The 
Agent of the Bank of Montreal at Plum Coulee, Mani- 
toba, was shot and killed while defending his charge 
against robbers. The holding up of the small bank 
agencies is becoming so common, that the charge of them 
is becoming an extra-hazardous occupation. 











Great Britain —Mrs. Pankhurst has joined her daugh- 
ter, Christabel, in Paris, where the younger lady has 
been living comfortably for a long time on a good allow- 
ance. Unfortunately, after a short time, she paid a fly- 
ing visit to England, of which the result was a new 
arrest for leaving the country without license. The 
suffragists are still rioting and burning. As they began 
on one occasion to sing their intercessions for Emmeline 
Pankhurst and the other martyrs in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the service was suspended until they were quite finished. 
Whether the Postman’s strike will come off or not, 
is still undecided. Mr. Samuel, Postmaster-General, will 
not give them the increase they ask. On the other hand, 
if they strike, they will lose their Christmas fees. The 
New Zealand has reached home after its long journey 
round the world. It was visited by upwards of two mil- 
lion Colonials during the voyage. As the total number of 
Colonials is about 15 millions, this means that one out 
of every eight visited the ship. Thus the object of the 
voyage has been gained in a very striking way. We 
have now to see what the effect will be. Indians are 
pouring congratulatory addresses on Lord Hardinge, 
thanking him for his defence of their rights. The South 
African people, on the other hand, resent what they call 
his interference. Though why a Governor-General of 
India should not side with his own subjects in such a dis- 
pute is not very clear. In the Wick bye-election the 
Government held its own. Ulster did not move the 
Caithness men to pity. In Lanark the Liberal position 
improved, and the “Unionist reaction” seems to have 
petered out once more. 














Ireland.—Despite a great variety of statements and 
counterstatements by the leaders of all parties, the po- 
litical situation is unchanged. The London Times stated, 
December 12, that the party representatives are inter- 
changing views with regard to a basis for settlement by 
consent, but Bonar Law saw little prospect of a satis- 
factory result. Messrs. Redmond and Dillon insist that 
an undivided Ireland under a Parliament with am execu- 
tive responsible to it shall be an essential condition to 
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any compromise. The English Trade Union Con- 
gress, after repudiating the Larkinite policies, sent a 
deputation to Dublin to settle the strike which Larkin 
had fomented, but already it was practically over. The 
port is open as usual, and the Dublin employers are gen- 
erally held to have rendered good service in crushing the 
first organized effort of Syndicalism. Outside of Dub- 
lin, trade and general business are reported as prosperous. 
An official inquiry into the condition of the Dublin 
tenements has shown that they are far more habitable 
than their counterparts in London. Consisting largely 
of residential houses built in the prosperous days of the 
Irish Parliament, they have larger and higher rooms 
than the London tenements; and the rooms with more 
than two occupants have been found ten times less than 
the 20,000 previously reported. A scheme for converting 
a portion of Phceenix Park into lots and cottages for the 
dwellers in the slums is about to be taken up by the Dub- 
lin Corporation. The Lourdes Pilgrimage Committee 
has donated $10,000 of its surplus funds for the benefit 
of the children of the slums and of the workers on strike, 
and a committee approved by Archbishop Walsh has col- 
lected considerable funds for the same purpose. The 
much talked of scheme of connecting Blacksod Bay with 
Canada by the All-Red-Route in a three-day run seems 
about to be realized. Construction contracts of $10,- 
000,000 have been signed, and Mr. Long, the American 
engineer in charge of the works, declares that in two 
years the largest liners afloat will be able to dock in the 
Sligo harbor. The Government order forbidding the 
importation of arms appears to have been occasioned by 
the Nationalist volunteer movement rather than by the 
Orange Covenanters. Over seven thousand men of 
various political affiliations, meeting in Dublin, Novem- 
ber 25, founded the Irish Volunteers, an organization 
intended not for aggression but, by military discipline 
within the law, to preserve Irish rights and liberties. The 
movement has spread into the provinces. 














Rome.—The commission for the codification of Canon 
Law, which began its work in March, 1904, has com- 
pleted the first draft of the new code, but the whole 
work is still far from completion. The observations and 
modifications by the bishops throughout the world to 
whom the draft copy was sent are now being collated and 
studied by the Cardinals of the Commission. 


France.—Senator Doumergue, Radical Socialist, has 
formed a new Cabinet by a combination of Radicals, 
Radical-Socialists and Socialists, all but two of the twelve 
Ministers having served in former Cabinets. The Paris 
press receives the new Cabinet with disapproval, and pre- 
dicts a short life for it. The Radical-Socialist Party, to, 
which the new Premier belongs, is the strongest group 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Its principles are demo- 
cratic, but are widely divergent from those of the Unified 
Socialists, who are the only true Socialists in the political 
groups of France. The Cabinet intends to apply the three 





years’ military service law, but regards it in the light of 
a temporary necessity, and hopes to reduce the period of 
service as soon as the international situation appears to 


justify this action. An attempt will be made to com- 
promise the outstanding differences between the Cham- 
ber and the Senate over electoral reforms, but the 
Government does not think that the measure can be 
passed before the elections of 1914. Finally, the Govern- 
ment is determined to maintain rigorously the non-sec- 
tarian character of the public schools. The first test 
of the stability of the new Ministry was made in connec- 
tion with the question of taxing the new loan, the issue 
which had wrecked the Barthou Cabinet. The loan was 
simply withdrawn from the market for the present. On 
that point 150 members refrained from voting, but the 
Government won by 302 to 141. Briand, who had once 
been Prime Minister, bitterly assailed the Government 
for its abandonment of the army loan project, and was 
vigorously applauded. Possibly public feeling is accentu- 
ated in this matter by an event that occurred last month 
and of which little-notice has been taken in the press 
outside of France. On November 11 solemn Mass was 
celebrated in Jerusalem to ask for the blessing of God 
on King Victor Emmanuel and not, as heretofore, on the 
French Republic. This marks the end of the French 
Protectorate in the Holy Land, and as diplomatic rela- 
tions have been severed with the Holy See, no redress is 
possible, such as was obtained ten years ago. It happens 
also that just then the Government had ordered the 
French fleet not to touch at Jaffa, a landing always 
looked forward to by the French sailors and officers for a 
run up to Jerusalem. After a stormy debate the Paris 
City Council rejected, on December 8, the proposai to 
restore Sisters of Charity and the members of other 
nursing Orders to the posts they held in the Paris hos- 
pitals before the Separation Law went into effect. Then 
by a vote of 41 to 35, the Council pronounced in favor 
of the principle of subventioning private hospitals in 
which Sisters were nurses, if these hospitals expressed 
their willingness to take as patients a certain number of 
poor. In flat contradiction with this political act, decora- 
tions are being continually offered to Sisters of Charity 
who distinguish themselves by their devotion to the 
sick in the army or colonies. A new diocese has been 
formed with Lille as its see and Mgr. Charot as the first 
bishop. The Pope has sent a letter of congratulation 
by Cardinal Merry del Val to the five bishops of Brittany 
who recently signed a collective pastoral on Christian 











education. 


Italy.— The proposed exclusion of illiterate immigrants 
by the United States excites some of the Italian politi- 
cians. In the Chamber of Deputies, on December 8, the 
Government, in answer to a question as to what measures 
it intended to take in the way of a remedy, stated that 
intervention in the internal affairs of the United States 


was impossible. It was suggested that the only mearis 
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to combat exclusion was through diplomatic influence, 
and by establishing schools in Italy for emigrants. 


Spain.—The bishops of the Province of Granada have 
issued an appeal for the organized union of all Catholics 
of their dioceses in defence of the rights of the Church 
in Spain, a union that is to comprehend Catholics of all 
political parties, and is to make itself felt particularly in 
Bishop Tubieta, O.P., of Urubamba, 
They 





‘the polling booth. 

has sailed for Peru, with six other Dominicans. 
go at the request of the Peruvian Government to assist 
in the civilization of the Indians. 


Germany.—The aftermath of the Zabern disorders 
has already proved to be of a very serious nature. The 
leading parties of the German Reichstag, including the 
Centre, insist that the “lack of confidence” vote, passed 
against the Imperial Chancellor, is not to be taken as 
lightly as he apparently imagines. In refusing to hand 
in his resignation the Chancellor had told the House 
that he was responsible only to the Emperor, and that 
the vote of Parliament did not affect him. He declared 
it was unconstitutional to attempt to force his resignation. 
No German statesman imbued with monarchical princi- 
ples could think of making such a concession to the 
parliamentary idea. His own position, he held, differed 
from that of parliamentary leaders in other countries. 
Votes of censure could not therefore impair his tenure. 
They signified no more than that he and his Parliament 
did not agree. Since the right of appointing and deposing 
a Chancellor belonged to the Emperor alone, it was un- 
constitutional and subversive of government to seek to 
influence the imperial will by votes of lack of confidence. 
They would merely substitute “the yoke of Socialism 
for the Imperial authority.” He was answered by the 
Socialist Representative Scheidemann who declared that 
the Chaneellor’s refusal to bow to the Reichstag’s vote 
of censure could not be tolerated by a body calling 
itself a Parliament. He urged the House to reply by 
declining the entire budget. Amendments to the con- 
stitution were likewise proposed by the Socialists to make 
the Imperial Chancellor responsible to the House for the 
acts of the Emperor, and to provide for his dismissal 
upon the demand of the House. The fate, both of the 
amendments and of the proposed refusal of supplies to 
the Government by declining to accept its budget, was 
decided by the Centre Party. Dr. Spahn on behalf of 
the Centre, announced that his Party would oppose the 
amendments and would vote the budget—not, however, 
for the Chancellor, but for the German nation. He then 
strongly censured the Chancellor’s conduct in the Zabern 
affair. In a later session the Centrist leader Erzberger 
made an incisive speech seriously condemning the man- 
ner in which the Chancellor had received his condemna- 
tion. The Reichstag, he said, had not assumed any un- 
constitutional power, nor did it presume to appoint or 
depose an Imperial Chancellor; but no Chancellor with 
the lasting distrust of his Parliament resting upon him 
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could continue in office. The same views were expressed 
by the First Vice-President of the Reichstag, Dr. Paasche, 
a leader of the National Liberals. 


Austria-Hungary.—The worst scenes ever enacted in 
the Chamber of Deputies in Vienna have again been 
recalled by the tumult and uproar created in the Reichs- 
rath during its session of December 10. The disturb- 
ances were begun by the Ruthenian Representatives who 
had moved to interrupt the session in order to discuss 
the Galician election reforms. Since this action would 
have been equivalent to a vote of lack of confidence 
against the Government, the motion was rejected, after 
it had been strongly opposed in a speech delivered 
by the President of the Ministry, Count Sttirgkh. 
Pandemonium instantly ensued. The Ruthenians tore 
the lids from their desks to create with them the most 
deafening racket. Horns, trumpets and whistles were 
produced, until after an hour of uninterrupted noise and 
confusion the parties which had vainly waited to con- 
tinue with the parliamentary business finally left the hall. 
The session was then formally closed by the President. 


Holland.—The first crematory in the Netherlands was 
recently completed and dedicated in the Westerveld 
Cemetery, about fifteen miles west of Amsterdam. The 
building cost $34,000, and is a substantial structure, 
capped by an imposing dome, and includes a large hall 
in which funeral services may be held. In another apart- 
ment the coffin of a deceased person is lowered by an 
elevator through the floor to the oven. The ashes are 
placed in vases, but must be buried if they remain in the © 
country, pursuant to Dutch law. A cremation society 
was formed in Holland in 1874, but efforts to establish 
a crematory were unavailing till the site in the Wester- 
veld Cemetery was obtained. Heretofore bodies of de- 
ceased members of the society were taken to a crematory 
in Germany, near the frontier of the Netherlands. 


East Africa.—An event of great economic importance 
will be the completion early in 1914 of the Central Rail- 
way in German East Africa. Construction was begun in 
1904, and completed to Tabora, 530 miles from the sea- 
board, in February, 1912. The railroad, when finished, 
will extend 786 miles—from Daressalam, on the Indian 
Ocean, to Kigoma, on Lake Tanganyika. The line 
divides the German colony into two equal areas, thus 
making a trunk system from which branches may be 
built over a great part of the colony. A vast and pro- 
ductive region is thus opened to commerce. It will also 
become the outlet for the broad hinterland, in which lies 
Lake Tanganyika, with its 400-mile stretch of navigable 
waters, tributary to which is a rich commercial region in 
the heart of Africa. Along the extensive shores of this 
lake products will be gathered and distributed by a fleet 
of ships cooperating with the railway. This recent de- 
velopment offers a bright prospect for the White Fatherx 
who have been in that region since 1878. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Little Laureate of the Infant Jesus 


“I am going to tell you in all simplicity that the Lord 
showed me the same mercy as to King Solomon,” wrote 
Sister Teresa of the Child Jesus—the “Little Flower,” 
as she has been affectionately called—in answer to an 
order from her Mother Prioress. “All my wishes have 
been fulfilled; not only my wishes for perfection, but 
even those the vanity of which I understood without 
having experienced it. Seeing one of my sisters paint 
charming pictures and compose verses, I thought how 
happy I should be if I could paint also, could express 
my thoughts in verse and could do much good to others. 
Yet I would not have liked to ask for these natural gifts, 
and my wishes remained hidden in the depths of my 
heart. But Jesus, hidden likewise in that poor little 
heart, deigned to show it once more the nothingness of 
what passes away. To the great surprise of the com- 
munity I composed poetry; I painted; it was permitted 
me to do good to some souls.” 

Such in brief is the story of her vocation as a poet, to 
which we owe her little volume of deeply spiritual verse, 
a handful of precious jewels glowing with many colors, 
but all transfused with the same light of Divine Love. 

Although the poetry of Sister Teresa was all composed 
between the years 1893 and 1897, yet in her more than 
two score poems, she touched upon many themes, all clos- 
ing in her love of God. Her favorite subjects were the 
Cross, the Holy Eucharist, the Saints and Angels, and 
the Mother of Jesus. To Mary her first and her last 
poem were dedicated. Particularly dear to her, as we 
might well expect, was the divine Babe of Bethlehem. 
No one was better qualified to sing of Him. Seldom had 
His likeness been so sweetly and wonderfully repro- 
duced as in her soul. It is this one theme alone which 
we shall here consider, as the spirit of the holy season 
prompts us, which from earliest childhood had always 
been so dear to her. 


“T loved with my wee shoe to grace, 

Each Christmas time the chimney-place ; 

To find it there at morn how swift I’d race! 

That feast of heaven—I hailed it well, 
Noel!” 


To her the Infant Christ 
“Little Brother.” She is His “little sister,” and with a 
sweet childlike simplicity claims to the full all the privi- 
leges which this intimate relationship implies. She 
would hide with Him beneath Mary’s veil and be 
cherished with Him at the same virgin bosom, for is 
not Mary truly the Mother of us all: 


“And I will shield thee ‘neath my veil, 
Near Bethlehem’s Babe, so fair and bright. 

Oh, thou shalt think the stars are pale 

! Compared with this divine delight.” 


¢ 





is ever her own dearest | 
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Her convent itself, in a playful little poem, composed 
during the Christmas of 1896, becomes the bird cage of 
the Infant Jesus, and the nuns are His singing birds, 
whose happiness is their sweet captivity. 


One day, when earth and time are o’er, 
And Thy clear call to us is given, 
Then angel-hands shall ope the door, 
Thy birds shall take their flight to Heaven ; 
And there, with charming, songful hosts 
Of little cherubs glad and gay, 
Thy happy birds from Carmel’s coasts 
Shall praise Thy Holy Name alway.” 


The Tabernacle, however, above all things attracts her 
heart. A mysterious influence goes out from it, drawing 
her with the force of an irresistible love. She would 
envy the little key that opens it, did she not realize that 
her faith can even more surely unlock its door; she 
would envy the light that burns before it, did she not 
know her own soul was ever burning with a far purer 
flame and her prayers were winning other souls for 
Christ ; she would envy the consecrated altar-stone where, 
“as once in Bethlehem’s blessed shed,” the Eternal Word 
is daily born, but no cold stone will she offer her Lord. 
He shall come to her own heart, all warm with love for 
Him! So she continues to sing in her charming way of 
the paten and the chalice, of the grapes and the wheat. 
Always her own offering is the better. She hopes to 
have for her Christ something purer even than the snowy 
corporal of the Holy Sacrifice. 


“O corporal that angels guard! 
What envy of thee fills my breast! 
-On thee, as in His swaddling bands, 
I see my only Treasure rest. 
Ah, Virgin Mother! change my heart 
Into a corporal pure and fair, 
Whereon the snow-white Host may rest, 
And thy meek Lamb find shelter there.’* 


There is still one feature which we must not omit to 
emphasize here. It is her apostolic love for the souls of 
little children. -This particular mission of praying and 
suffering for them, and asking others likewise to offer 
up their labors and their prayers for this purpose, is ever 
in her mind. In “The Angels of the Crib,’ a mask com- 
posed for the Christmas of 1894, the Angel of the Infant 
Jesus asks Him to cull abundant harvests of innocent 
souls, “fresh with their pure baptismal dew,” before they 
have been tainted by sin. It is especially where danger 
of sin is greatest that Christ’s mercy here becomes most 
evident. Yet who may know what a divine favor it may 
be even in the best of homes. God’s love alone can best 
determine this—better than any mother’s heart. He alone 
loves most truly the mother and the child. In the 
charmingly artless poem, “The Little Beggar of Christ- 
mas,” the same thought recurs. It is familiar to every 
Christian mother, who prays that she may rather lose her 
little one for a few years of time than for all eternity. 
Teresa’s own mother had given up to God four children 
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in their infancy. Her five remaining daughters entered 
the religious life. 


“Go, catch for Him some darling birds, 
And in the stable let them sing, 
For they are types of children’s souls, 
So dear to this Child Christ their King. 
Their pretty hymns, their baby prayers, 
His sleep like yule-bells gently break. 
Pray for them then; in heaven one day 
Those children’s souls your crowns will make.” 
Childhood, in every phase, was sacred to her. She 
herself, in her candor, her sweet abandonment to the 
Divine Will, and her perfect innocence, always remained 
a child in that perfect sense in which we all are to be 
little children in the sight of God. It is a happiness for 
which the angels themselves might envy us, could they 
entertain such a feeling. This thought is expressed in 
the Christmas refrain which the angels sing around the 
crib of the newborn Saviour. 


“In ecstasy would fain each seraph undefiled 
Put off, O Jesus sweet, his grand angelic nature, 
Would fain become a child.” 


Nowhere is her delight in childhood more perfectly 
expressed than in the poem, “To My Little Brothers In 
Heaven, The Holy Innocents,” upon the text of Isaias, 
“The Lord shall gather together the lambs with His arm, 
and shall take them up in his bosom.” Even from a 
purely literary point of view—a view which seldom 
enters into our thought when delighting in the sweetness 
exhaled from the Little Flower of Jesus—the stanzas 
we here quote are unexcelled. The poetic fancy repre- 
senting the Holy Innocents as little child-souls playing in 
heaven about the Throne of God, could hardly be more 


. perfectly expressed. The translator, S. L. Emery, de- 


serves our thanks for the beauty of the English version. 


In splendid courts on high, with tiny cherub-throngs 
Gayly you play: 

Beloved baby-band! your childish sports and songs 
Charm heaven alway. 

God tells you how He makes the birds, the flowers, the 

snow, 

The sunlight clear ; 

No genius here below knows half the things you know, 
O children, dear! 


From Heaven's azure vault you tear the veils that make 
Such mystery : 

The glowing myriad stars in your wee hands you take, 
Your toys to be. 

Running Heaven’s highway, there, your. tiny footsteps 

leave 

A silvery trace; 

In the bright Milky Way, I think I see, at eve, 
Each shining face. 


To Mary’s welcoming arms, when your gay games are 
done, 
How swiftly you hie! 
Hiding beneath her veils your heads like Christ her Son, 
In sleep you lie. 





Heaven’s darling pets! audacity like this 
Delights our Lord ; 

And you can even dare caress and gently kiss 
His Face adored. 

So we take our leave of the Little Laureate of the In- 
fant Jesus, repeating in our hearts her own petition for all 
the graces of childhood which can endear us to our Infant 
Saviour, and recalling to Him His own love for us which 
drew Him down from heaven: 


“That tiny hand of Thine which stroked Thy Mother’s 
face 
Sustained the world, held all things in their place ; 
And Thou didst think of me! 
Ah, how I think of Thee! 
Remember now.” 
JosepuH HussLern, s.J. 


Francis Thompson* 


Francis Thompson, the poet, concerns the whole world 
of English letters. Francis Thompson, put forward as the 
typical Catholic poet of the age, concerns especially those 
of the household of faith. Now that it is before the world, 
we regret to say that, notwithstanding much that it con- 
tains of interest, we find his “Life’’ disappointing on the 
whole. It impresses us as not altogether sincere. From 
pp. 94-96, the reader would gather that Thompson had 
broken with opium forever; but only from casual hints 
here and there does he learn how short-lived was the 
reformation. That Thompson was a Catholic in all his 
instincts, is kept before us: that he was anything but a 
practical Catholic only an occasional word reveals. Why 
not say clearly what is not to be discovered except by 
careful comparison, as for example, that- he went to 
Storrington to break himself of his habit, that he soon 
relapsed, and that the drug so destroyed his self-control 
as to make him physically incapable of the ordinary 
obligation of hearing Mass on Sundays and Holy Days? 
Having stated the fact, the author might then have made 
every excuse for it possible. The excuses would have 
been welcome; for none with our Lord’s words in his 
ears may presume to judge his brother. If, on the other 
hand, the fact be not what it seems to be, clarity would 
have saved many from an error they would rejoice to 
have escaped. The stay at Pantasaph is another problem 
for the ordinary reader. Apparently it was another 
brave attempt to conquer opium, and all would have been 
glad to celebrate it as such. But was there nothing else 
in it? Page 247 has for its heading “The Spoiled 
Priest.” Does this refer only to his early failure to reach 
the seminary, or has it also some relation to Pantasaph? 
The words, “Though nearly a Franciscan,” give a color 
to the supposition, and it is not fair to leave the matter 
in doubt. Another reticence may be excrised by a plea of 
delicacy, which, though we respect it, we are not inclined 

*The Life of Francis Thompson, by Everard Meynell. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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to admit. The charity of the author’s parents for the 
poor outcast of London streets is one of the most touch- 
ing things in all literature. They, no doubt, prefer to 
have it passed over lightly. We think that their son 
might have told with greater fullness the story of Chris- 
tian charity that would make all the world the better for 
its hearing. 

Sometimes the author takes a line of excuse by no 

means lawful. For all men there is but one moral law: 
the author seems to hold a not uncommon opinion that 
there is a special law for men of letters. Speaking of 
Thompson’s secrecy concerning his opium habit, he says: 
“He had no burning desire to justify himself. 
His pleading was not before man’s tribunal, but before 
the higher court of conscience and poetry.” He implies, 
it is true, that the victim did not hold himself absolved 
in this court. But that does not change the fact that 
there is no such court, not even for the poet. The tri- 
bunal for every man is that of the Divine Judge. There 
conscience is but a witness, it has no judicial functions, and 
to poetry the entrance is barred. Again, regarding Mr. 
McMaster, who took Thompson from the streets, he 
writes: ‘His charity was of such exceptional fortune as 
commends mankind to daily good works, lest great bene- 
fits be left unperformed, lest our omissions starve a 
Francis Thompson. The persuasion of ‘Ye did it unto 
Me’ may be varied by ‘Perhaps ye did it unto a Poet.’ ”’ 
Our Lord identifies Himself with the poor for many 
reasons we need not mention; they cannot be transferred 
to anyone else. To substitute for Him a Poet, with a 
capital P is, to say the least, an irreverence which we 
might take for a slip of the pen, did not a review of this 
work by one who should have known better, in which the 
parallel between our Lord and Francis Thompson is 
drawn more than once, persuade us that it comes from 
a fixed mental attitude of a certain class. 

There is another matter we are unable to pass over. 
Thompson wrote the “Essay on Shelley” somewhere 
about 1889, and sent it to the Dublin Review. However 
we may admire it materially as a piece of composition, 
the spirit that informs it is another matter. The article 

‘was refused; but in 1908 the Dublin, under its new 
management, published it. Had Mr. Meynell merely 
recorded the fact, we should have said nothing. Had he, 
going further, explained it by saying that the modern 
Dublin differs radically from the Dublin of former days, 
we should have made no comment on a thing so obvious. 
But when he quotes approvingly Thompson’s literary 
executor as thinking “it right that the Review, for which 
it was originally designed, should again have the offer 
of it, since a new generation of readers had arisen, and 
another editor, in days otherwise regenerate,” we must 
protest on behalf of the dead and of not a few of the 
living against the slur on the old Dublin Review and its 
editors, and all they stood for, contained in the term 
“regenerate.” After this one can smile at the conceit 
which makes the nun, Thompson’s sister, remember the 








names of seven Lancashire cricketers by associating them 
with the “seven joyful mysteries of the Rosary,” all be- 
cause they wore roses in their caps. Perhaps Mr. Mey- 
nell is not as familiar with the Rosary of Mary as he is 
with the poetry about her. Anyhow, whatever be the 
number of the joys of Mary in carols, the joyful mys- 
teries of the Rosary are but five. 

And now we come to the gravest blot upon the work. 
It sets Francis Thompson before us as a mystic. We 
are told that he himself was wary about the word: would 
that his biographer had been the same! Mr. Meynell 
divides mystics into two classes, the false, namely, mys- 
tics of the shade, and the true, mystics of the light. He 
takes Maeterlinck as the type of the former: the latter, 
whom he calls Catholic mystics, seems to include Henry 
Vaughan, Crashaw, Blake, Shelley, Swedenborg, Patmore, 
St. John of the Cross, George Herbert, St. Bernard—in- 
deed we suspect he would not exclude from it many 
others admitted by such as take Miss Underhill for their 
guide. Mysticism, one of the most secret and profound 
of the sacred things of the Catholic Church, is not to be 
prattled of in literary coteries. We might enlarge upon 
its dangers, were it not that such prattlers know too little 
about it to incur them. They are not likely to become 
Quietists or the victims of diabolical illusions. Their 
worst evil will be the empty vanity that is the lot of all 
who dabble in things high above their heads. Their so- 
called mysticism is purely natural. It supposes an in- 
tellect of some penetration, preferritlg the essences of 
things as it apprehends them rightly or wrongly, to mere 
externals, an imagination keen to perceive analogies, real 
or fancied, and to express them in language far from com- 
monplace. Of such is Vaughan’s “great ring of pure and 
endless light”; which is not mysticism, but imagination. 
The “Hound of Heaven,” under its splendid diction, has 
only the elementary Christian truth: While we were yet 
sinners Christ loved us. There is nothing of the pro- 
fundity of mysticism in the magnificent “Orient Ode,” 
though there is a noble imagination that stamps Thomp- 
son as a true poet. Moreover, this so-called mysticism 
is altogether objective. It uses a rapturous style con- 
cerning what the poet sees outside himself. But, as for 
the interior touch of God on the soul, with all its super- 
natural effects culminating in the mystic union, as under- 
stood by mystical theologians, it knows nothing about it, 
nor does Thompson’s allusion to “the personal embrace 
between the Creator and the creature” prove anything 
to the contrary. Some may denounce us indignantly: the 
best proof that we are right is, that they can include St. 
John of the Cross, St. Teresa, St. Bernard among their 
so-called mystics, and mention them in the same breath 
with Vaughan and Blake. 

The futility of literary mysticism may be gathered 
from its definitions. Of these, “Morality carried to the 
nth power,” is a mere figure of speech. We may assume 
that it means morality becoming transcendental. It is 
true that morality rightly transcendental must lose itself 
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in God. But so also must metaphysics or botany. Yet | 


mysticism is not formally metaphysics or botany, neither 
is it morality. Indeed, should morality lose itself in God, 
the first beginning and last end of all things, it would be 
transformed into something much higher. We say this 
speculatively; for morality is not the ordinary way to 
mysticism. Again we are told that it is “an endeavor to 
find God in the soul.” Von Hiigel warns against exag- 
geration here, and for some Von Hiigel is an authority, 
as Miss Underhill is for others. But exaggeration, or 
no exaggeration, mysticism is not an endeavor at all. 
Objectively it is a science, a branch of theology, and a 
most profound one. Subjectively the mystic state is not 
a state of endeavor, but the reverse; neither is it the 
effect of any endeavor. By mere natural endeavor one 
can find God within him. Reason tells us that He is there 
by His essence, His presence and His power. One might 
write a poem on this subject that would be hailed as the 
last word of the mystic poets, but it would not be mysti- 
cism any more than the Summa. By faith we can find God 
in our souls by the operations of grace, in the sacraments 
and apart from them. By our endeavor under grace we 
may find Him there still more clearly day by day. But to 
suppose this to be the mystic state is to betray one’s 
ignorance of first principles, and this ignorance is sum- 
med up in the recommendation that Blake’s “ ‘Cultivate 
imagination to the point of vision,’ be printed on page 1 
of the first First Reader in mysticism.” 

We have no enmity for the so-called mystics as poets. 
On the contrary, we hold that as such they have a literary 
value, a very great literary value. Take away the 
Vaughans, the Blakes, the Coleridges, the Shelleys, the 
Thompsons, and to say that English literature would be 
the poorer, would be a banality intolerable. We would 
only have them called a more appropriate name. There 
is a foolish habit in some places of calling boys “Earl,” 
“Lord,” “Baron,” etc., and the consequence is that one 
could have read in a newspaper lately how Earl Tomp- 


raments to Him ‘Whom he never abandoned, no matter 


how far he strayed from Him in weakness, 
Henry Woops, S.J. 


‘‘Denatured’’ Mother Goose 


Some time ago one of our publishing houses had 
among its announcements a revised and expurgated edi- 
tion of Mother Goose. Though that book of rhymes has 
charmed and delighted six generations of English-speak- 
ing children, it is now found to be not only of little 
“ethical value,” but even to inculcate in some of its 
verses principles that will warp irremediably, if followed, 
the character of a modern boy or girl. Mother Goose, 
it is charged, so far from teaching her little hearers and 
readers a high ideal of life, actually holds up for their 
admiration in many a seemingly innocent jingle, cruelty, 
selfishness, cowardice, frivolity, greed, and other vices 
of no trifling moment. The dire catastrophe, for example, 
that is prophesied in the concluding lines of “Hush-a- 
bye, baby, on the tree-top,” is considered unfit for infant 
ears. Even more fatal to a child’s gentler instincts is the 


_ history in “Bye, Baby Bunting” of its father’s quest for 








kins got into some scrape or other. Everybody can see | 
the absurdity of the practice. Those who understand in | 


some way how St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa, St. 
Bernard were mystics, perceive the same incongruity 


when the title is given to mere poets. We cannot forget | 


that we were among the first in America to become ac- 
quainted with Francis Thompson, the poet. It is nearly 
twenty years ago that a dear friend said: “There is a 
new poet you ought to read,” and we got the little vol- 
ume of 1893, and read it for the first time in the train 
between San Francisco and Santa Clara. Since then our 
fidelity has not wavered. We hold that from him we 


have received some of the very finest, perhaps in small | 


quantity, the very finest English poetry of the nineteenth 
century. For this reason we wished to see a life written, 
not an esoteric one for a small circle, but one that would 
tell us plainly of his struggles, of his victories, of his 
defeats, of his uplifting, of his growth in letters, and of 
his final passage in penitence, fortified by the holy Sac- 


the skins of rabbits, squirrels and other harmless animals 
with which to provide luxurious garments for his off- 
spring. Why, too, it is asked, should a coward like Miss 
Muffet, who fled so ignominiously from a friendly 
spider, be made a nursery favorite? Or Jack Horner, 
whose greed was only equalled by his vanity? Or King 
Cole, so infamous for self-indulgence? The punishment, 
moreover, meted out to the children of the Woman who 
lived in a shoe, instead of being richly deserved, as 
Mother Goose implies, goes directly counter to the prac- 
tices of modern pedagogy. All such verses, episodes and 
characters, therefore, are doubtless excluded altogether 
from the revised and expurgated Mother Goose. 

But the editor of this new edition has strangely missed 
in the very verses considered objectionable the lessons 
Mother Goose tries to drive home. Though the “Hush- 
a-bye, baby” rhymes seem at first glance to treat a 
serious accident lightly and unfeelingly, is not their 
deeper purpose to teach little ones how uniform and 
inviolable the law of gravity is, and to suggest the ad- 
vantages from a hygienic standpoint of open air naps 
over those taken in stuffy nurseries? Nor was Miss 
Muffet a craven. She showed rather, for one so young, 
remarkable prudence by retiring to where she could sip 
her curds and whey in peace and quiet, for perturbation 
of mind, as is well known, is a grave hindrance to 
digestion. An action, moreover, like Jack Horner’s in- 
dicates in a small boy commendable self-reliance, while 
the genial and sunny-hearted King Cole should really be 
praised for his moderation. Had he been a scandalously 
convivial monarch he never would have been content with 


| but one bowl, a single pipe and only three fiddlers. We 


should hear rather of multiplied possets, innumerable 
hookas and large orchestras in constant attendance. As 
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for the Old Woman who lived in a shoe, her com- 
mendably numerous progeny were not, as are so many 
modern children, spoiled and pampered. The fare with 
which she provided her little ones was plain but sub- 
stantial: breadless broth, and obviously she ruled her 
family with a firm, impartial hand. 
all soundly,’ we read, thus securing the punctual ob- 
servance of bedtime. 

Whether such venerable rhymes as those about Jack 
and Jill, the Knave of Hearts, Mary, Quite Contrary, 
Little Bo-Peep, etc., which hold for the discerning so 
many priceless moral truths, have also been “denatured” 
by this misguided editor, we are not informed. Let us 
hope they have escaped her ruthless hand. The ad- 
venture, for instance, that befell those first named two is 
a beautiful allegory that even little children can be taught 
with profit. The height that Jack and Jill ascended with 
such toil and moil is that of social success, which is as 
worthless, even when attained, if we but realize it, as is a 
mere pail of water, and when won can be kept only by 
a sacrifice of principle that makes impossible the follow- 
ing of high ideals. So Jack is sure to tumble down, and 
Jill, finer though her nature is, will soon come tumbling 
after. Nor can we well spare from Mother Goose the 
lesson of just retribution taught by the fate of the 
Knave of Hearts. It is the Horatian Pede poena claudo 
brought down to the nursery. Moreover, a strong light 
can be thrown.on the solution of modern labor problems 
by recalling the information Mother Goose gave Margery 
Daw: 

“Jenny shall have a new master; 
And she shall have but a penny a day 
Because she won’t work any faster.” 


The rhyme of Contrary Mary, who, nevertheless, kept 
her garden in an orderly and thriving condition, is doubt- 
less meant to teach children that grave defects of char- 
acter are often found in the same person side by side with 
shining virtues, while the wide diversity of tastes mani- 
fested by the general run of men regarding the age and 
temperature of so common a dish as pease porridge 
should show our more thoughtful nurslings what to ex- 
pect when they mingle with the world in years to come. 
The folly of lending to irresponsible persons articles of 
value is the obvious moral to be drawn from the episode 
of the Dapple Gray Pony; the disastrous results that 
often follow habits of slothfulness will be plain to those 
who recall the cost of Little Boy Blue’s unseasonable nap; 
while the succinct biography Mother Goose has written 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sprat proves to admiration that the 
widest disparity of tastes, even in matters of so vital 
and intimate a nature as the menu and the cuisine, need 
produce no discord in the domestic harmonies, and can be 
made to promote, rather than hinder, the practice of 
economy. 

_ How strikingly also do the verses that begin, “Ba, ba, 
black sheep,” illustrate the beautiful custom observed in 





“She whipped them | 


! 
| 
| 
| 








medieval times by the wealthy and well-to-do of setting 
aside one-third of their income for charitable purposes. 
In this rhyme the children learn from the testimony or 
the one most intimately concerned that the black sheep’s 


‘ generous owner, and his no less generous lady, mean’ to 


retain for themselves but two bags of the wool the ani- 
mal’s fleece will yield, for the third part is to go entire to 
the poor little boy who occupies, doubtless with his wid- 


| owed and bed-ridden mother, a humble cottage down the 


lane. The fact that the wool in question is black, rarer, 
therefore, than white wool, and presumably more valu- 
able, greatly increases, of course, the merit of the alms- 
giving. We cannot believe that even the most ruthless 
“reviser’ of Mother Goose would meddle with those 
verses, for their “ethical value,” if the “bromide” may 
be permitted, is equaled only by that of the “Little Bo- 
Peep” rhymes. For the story of that imperturbable 
shepherdess teaches a lesson that we all sadly need, and 
the earlier it is learned the better. It is this: As most 
of the things we worry about never really happen, if we 
would but follow the excellent counsel given little Bo- 
Peep, we should doubtless live longer and more useful 
lives. She certainly had abundant cause for anxiety, for 
the flock with whose care she had been entrusted were 
all lost: lost to a lamb. But Bo-Peep took the sage ad- 
vice offered by Mother Goose, ceased her unprofitable 
worry, and was rewarded by seeing all her charges wind- 
ing peacefully homeward at nightfall, with not a lambkin 
missing and, what perhaps is to be moderately wondered 
at, with their tails all hanging, as usual, behind them. 
Now, shall we allow such consummate masterpieces as 
these, the heritage of ages, to be “revised” forsooth! and 
“expurgated” by some misguided sentimentalist? Perish 
the thought! Let the old-fashioned Mother Goose of our 
nursery days be preserved intact. But modern corrup- 
tions, it is maintained, have slipped here and there into 
the text. “Because she can’t work any faster,” for ex- 
ample, is a false reading in “See-Saw, Margery Daw,” 
for which present-day Socialism is doubtless responsible. 
Then let some scholarly and reverential Puffendorf or 
Brausenhauer consult the early manuscripts of the verses, 
collate the variant readings, and choose the one he con- 
siders the best. But “revisers,” so-called, who would re- 
ject an ancient reading just because it seems in their 
perverted judgment “cruel and bloodthirsty,” and who 
would wantonly alter other lines which express some of 
the most valuable moral lessons and the deepest ethical 
truths Mother Goose can teach the young of our race— 
away with such destructive meddlers! Away with them! 
Wa ter Dwicut, s.J. 


Preternatural Montessorians 


Dr. Maria Montessori, who is now explaining in this 
country her new system of pedagogy, tells this little story 
about a Cardinal who distributed candy one day among 
the children of her school: 
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“They examined their prizes eagerly. One by 
one they ran to his Eminence exclaiming, ‘This is 
a triangle,’ ‘This is a square,’ “This is a cube.’ They 
did not eat until they had described the shape of 
the gift. ‘Why, this is a miracle, madam,’ said the 
Cardinal.” 


Or marvellously like one at least. Indeed, the wonder 
of it all moves the New York Sun to make the following 
wise and witty reflections: 


“What a chasm between the natural child and 
these fortunate pupils of Dr. Montessori’s amiable 
system. Charming children, too, these happy and 
gifted Montessorians ; but some of the unregenerate 
and old fashioned may shudder a little and be re- 
minded of ‘Sandford and Merton,’ let alone little 
Rollo. To look on the form and not the substance 
of candy; to make chocolates a geometry exercise; 
isn’t this adding a somewhat sophisticated and pe- 
dantic wonder to the real and blessed perpetual 
miracle which is childhood? Must a hoop be a 
circle to Eliza Jane and a footfall an oblate spheroid 
to William Henry? Must ice cream be a chemistry 
lesson and marbles a discourse on the sphere? Our 
private opinion is that this Cardinal and all other 
Cardinals and everybody else who ever got an educa- 
tion worth having had to work and not play for it; 
and that, however well meant, it’s inhuman to bring 
‘shop’ into a candy pull.” 

With the spread in this country of the Dottoressa’s 
pedagogical system, we may look forward, no doubt, to 
seeing all our boys and girls resembling daily more and 
more those preternatural children his Eminence so justly 
marvelled at. As conditions are now, there are said to 
be pupils in our schools who actually consider arithmetic 
a tyranny, geography an abomination, spelling a persecu- 
tion, and grammar downright torture, while those who 
force little victims to study these sciences are ruthless 
oppressors of the weak and helpless. But by the time 
Dr. Montessori has finished her American lecturing tour, 
we may confidently hope to see our little Pollies crooning 
themselves to sleep by repeating the multiplication table ; 
our youthful Peggies forgetting to take breakfast as 
they make maps in their saucers of milk and cereal; our 
little Tommies using in conversation no words whose 
orthography and meaning they have not first mastered 
by consulting the Oxford Dictionary, and our youthful 
Harries bursting into tears whenever they hear their 
elders commit a solecism. As for the old fashioned 
schoolma’am, she will speedily become extinct and give 
place to a mistress of revels, who will make the sometime 
thorny path of learning “roses, roses, all the way.” 


Catholics in Public Life 


“Why is it that Catholics, as a rule, have such a poor 
representation in civic and social organizations?” asked 
the Rev. Dr. John A, Ryan a few weeks ago in the’ St. 
Paul Catholic Bulletin. “For two principal reasons,” he 


answered. 





“First, because they do not in sufficient numbers 
go into this field in any capacity whatever. There- 
fore their names do not occur to the men of in- 
fluence in these organizations who have the power to 
select officers. This is a sober and saddening fact. 
Catholics have not yet developed a social or civic 
sense. . The second reason for the paucity 
of Catholic names in the lists of officers in organiza- 
tions of this kind is the failure of those Catholics 
who are members to make themselves and their fel- 
low Catholics known.” 


Dr. Ryan attests, moreover, that as far as his ex- 
perience qualifies him to judge, the assertion that sec- 
tarian bigotry keeps Catholic members from being more 
numerous on Boards of Charity arid the like, is not 
justified by the facts, but “springs from a mixture of 
indolence, incompetence, mean-spiritedness, and the de- 
moralizing traditions of persecution and ostracism,” 
which, in his opinion, must be remedied by the display of 
“manly self-assertion, knowledge, fair-mindedness, and 
efficiency,” on the part of Catholics. 

Severe as is Dr, Ryan’s indictment of Catholics, is it 
undeserved? In proportion to our numbers have we any- 
thing like the representation we should in the civic life 
of our country? There is no reason why more of our 
laity, by making themselves the men of “self-assertion, 
knowledge, fair-mindedness and efficiency,” that Dr. 
Ryan desiderates, should not discharge with credit and 
distinction any civic or social office their fellow-citizens 
confer upon them. They must not, however, be mere 
politicians, and sharers therefore in the reproach too often 
attached nowadays to that name, but they should be 
public servants who are not afraid to act at all times like 
loyal and consistent Catholics, and to make it plain that 
it is just because they are loyal and consistent Catholics 
that they are also trustworthy officials, wise statesmen 
and true patriots. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





Do Paris Catholics Go to Mass? 


Paris, November 25, 1913. 

The French magazine Revue recently published an 
article by Brival-Gaillard, in which the writer endeavored 
to show that the small number of Parisians actually ful- 
filling their religious duties as Catholics is not pro- 
portionate to the political importance and consideration 
which the Church in Paris enjoys and demands. In a 
word, Mr. “B. G.” wishes to show that the law of 
separation is not unjust. To prove his claims he in- 
stituted, on private authority, of course, an investigation 
to ascertain how many of the faithful attend the churches 
on Sundays. The result of his “disinterested and ac- 
curate inquiries” is as follows: The 78 parish churches 
of Paris are frequented on Sundays by no more than 
118,000 Parisians; that is, there is an average of only 
one to every 23 Catholics who attends Mass regularly 
on Sundays. 

As was to be expected, the article was freely copied 
by a number of papers, among’ them even Catholic 
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periodicals, whose editors did not reflect that the Revue 
is not much inclined to go out of its way to ascertain the 
truth when there is question of the rights of the Catholic 
Church. La Croix (10, VII, 13), and La Revue pratique 
d'apologetique (10, X, 13), refuted the calumnies, and 
showed that “B. G.” not only gave no consideration to 
a number of important factors, but actually distorted the 
truth. 

Even where his statistics are accurate, a number of 
facts, if taken into account, would bring a much higher 
average. In the first place we must remember that in 
addition to the parish churches of Paris, there exists a 
number of auxiliary chapels, some of which are fair- 
sized churches. Since the passing of the Law of Separa- 
tion Catholics have full freedom to erect, and have actu- 
ally built twenty-four such chapels. Moreover, the mon- 
astery churches must not be overlooked. In one of them, 
St. Nicholas’, as many as 1,000 persons hear Mass every 
Sunday. 

Again, the 118,000 church-going Catholics mentioned 
by “B. G.” will receive a very notable increase if we 
consider the attendance at Mass of Parisian students, 
inmates of homes for the aged, of hospitals and other 
institutions, all of whom have their services in private 
chapels. The Catholic colleges for boys alone have an 
enrollment of approximately 6,000. Every Sunday 1,200 
assist at Mass in the chapel of the Catholic University, 
the so-called Chapelle des Carmes, where a special sermon 
is delivered exclusively for them. Hence, it is clear that 
the figures of “B. G.” are much too.low. His sense of 
justice might have also prompted him to consider that: 

(1) Many Parisians leave the capital on Saturday 
evening and hear Mass the following day in a country 
village. (2) A great number of city officials, street car 
conductors and others, are unable to go to church on 
Sunday, owing to the nature of their occupations. 
(3) Not all the inhabitants of Paris are Catholics. The 
non-Catholic population is in certain quarters is quite 
large. Notre Dame des Blancs Manteaux counts 15,000 
inhabitants, of whom 7,500 are Jews; St. Antoine has 
37,500, but of these 7,500 are Protestants. If we add 
the many whom “B. G.” has left out we shall find the 
number of the church-going Catholics notably augmented. 

But for the sake of justice we must look at these 
statistics in another light. Despite “B. G.’s” assertion, 
that they were compiled with extreme fairness and im- 
partiality, we can point out a number of inaccuracies. 
Let a few examples suffice. 

In Notre Dame de Clignancourt there are, as stated by 
him, four Masses each Sunday, with an average attend- 
ance of 300, making a total of 1,200. In point of fact, 








however, there are thirteen Masses, at one of which (the | 


8.45 Mass), there is present a congregation of 1,200, the 


children’s Mass is attended by about an equal number of | 


children, many of whom are accompanied by their par- 
ents, and at the 11.15 services 1,500. fulfill their weekly 
obligation. Ina single Mass, therefore, there are present 
more of the faithful than “B. G.” counts in all of them. 
Similarly false figures are given for St. Honoré d’Eylau, 
St. Roch, Notre Dame de la Croix, St. Michel des 
Batignolles, St. Jean Baptiste de la Salle, etc., etc. 
Having called attention to “B. G.’s” misrepresentations, 
we can adduce as a striking proof of the actual Catholic 
vitality in Paris the number of the Easter Communions 
received in 58 out of the 78 parishes of the French 
capital; there were in 1912 no less than 314,000. And 
we must bear in mind that parishes in which religious 
fervor flourishes most are not included in this list. More- 





over, just at Easter a great many go to monastery 
churches, or to places outside of Paris to fulfill their 
obligations. 

_To sum up. Even if we have to admit that Catholic 
life in Paris is not as flourishing as it well might be, yet 
we should be cautious to believe the “impartial’’ statistics 
that appear from time to time from the pens of men like 
Brival-Gaillard, who have, as a rule, a sinister purpose 
to guide them. Since the Separation, and prior to 
December, 1912, 15 new parishes and 24 auxiliary chapels 
were erected in Paris. The sacrifices their building im- 
plies tell their own story and amply show how much the 
Catholics of Paris are devoted to their Church. 

F. B. V. 


Closing Events of the Chinese Rebellion 


SHANGHAI, October 6, 1913. 

Yuan Shi-kai, it would seem, had made every prepara- 
tion to meet the rebels. When the uprising broke out, 
the Southerners held important positions, notably in 
Kiangsi and Kiangsu. To reach these points, the North- 
ern troops had to travel from Peking to central China, 
and this was done rather slowly at the outset. They had 
also in some places to fight against the rebels, who, as 
they retreated South, destroyed several bridges on the 
railway lines. These had to be hurriedly repaired, and 
meanwhile the Northerners were hindered from reaching 
good striking points. Gradually, however, the well-laid 
plans of Yuan were carried out, concentration was 
achieved, 50,000 men were moved South, and then it was 
decided to strike the final blow. 

The rebels on their side mustered a total force of 
80,000 men, of whom 30,000 were in Kiangsi and 25,000 
in Kiangsu. Some of these had fought against the 
Manchus in the revolution of 1911, but the greater part 
were raw recruits, ill-armed and led, and fighting for the 
leaders who were at their head rather than for a patriotic 
cause. 

The first brush with the Northerners took place in 
Kiangsi Province. The rebel leader was Li Lieh-kiun, 
ex-governor of the province. On July 12, 13 and 14, a 
three days’ engagement took place at Kiukiang, On the 
second day the rebels, thanks to the better artillery of the 
North, were routed. They fled southward and were pur- 
sued during the whole next day. The limited number 
of the Northerners hindered them from achieving a 
complete victory and it was decided to await further re- 
inforcements. When these arrived, a vigorous movement 
was made against Hukow, a strong place commanding 
the entrance to the Poyang lake. Fighting began here 
on July 25, and the next day the forts were taken from 
the rebels. Li Lieh-kiun, who commanded them, escaped 
and took refuge on a Japanese gunboat anchored in the 
neighborhood. This victory gave the Northerners con- 
trol of the Yangtze river, the entrance to the lake and 
all communications by water with the centre and south 
of Kiangsi Province. It was only on August 18 that 
Nanchang, the capital city, was entered, and by the end 
of the month the entire province was back again in the 
hands of the Government, the campaign: here having 
lasted a month and a half. Later on the rebel leaders 
were all degraded, the Provincial Assembly dissolved, 
several plotters executed—among them a member of the 
National Parliament—and a high official appointed to 
pacify the country and help to re-establish peace and 
order. 

Adjoining Kiangsi, to the West, is the turbulent 
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province of Hunan. When the rebellion broke out, it 
was expected that Hunan troops would join in the “puni- 
tive expedition” against Yuan, but the province con- 
tented itself with severing all connection with the North 
and declaring itself independent. The rebels avenged 
themselves by sending to Changsha, the capital, one of 
their members, who blew up the arsenal on the night of 
July 7. Henceforth till the end of the month the local 
papers carried on a violent campaign of insults against 
Yuan Shi-kai, calling him a “tyrant, robber, murderer 
and conspirator.” The Provincial Assembly appealed to 
the other provinces not to acknowledge the National 
Parliament, which was but a sham, its members being 
coerced by Yuan. Hoang Hsing, the great rebel leader 
and who belonged to this province (AMErRIcA, September 
20, 1913), also signed a loan for $15,000,000 with Japan, 
and gave as security the rich coal and silver mines of the 
country. 


Proceeding further to the South, we find the Province | 


of Kuang-tung, with its large population of 32,000,000 
inhabitants. Like Hunan, the Governor-General and the 
Provincial Assembly agreed to declare the province in- 


dependent. All news about the victories of the Northern | 


troops in Kiangsi was carefully suppressed and the papers 
warned that if they disobeyed their offices would be 
closed up forthwith. Later on, the Governor charged 
Yuan Shi-kai with twelve serious crimes against the re- 
public and the people, and threatened to send an army 
of 50,000 men to crush him. Happily it was but a threat, 
and before the Governor had time to act, Lung Tsi- 
koang, a loyal general from Koangsi, the province West 
of Koangtung, marched against him at the head of 30,000 
men. At their approach the rebel Governor fled to 
Hongkong and thence to Japan. On August 12 and 13 
fighting took place between the rebel troops and the 
loyalists, the latter getting the upper hand and entering 
Canton city, which they still hold. The loyal general has 
now disbanded the Provincial Assembly, and is endeav- 
oring to suppress piracy, robbery and outlawry, which 
have followed everywhere in the wake of the rebellion. 
On September 17 a new conspiracy was discovered, with 
the result that the chief of the police was sentenced to 
be shot by express orders received from Peking. 

Although Kiangsi started the rebellion on the plea 
that the troops sent from the North were a menace to 
local autonomy, the great storm-centre was in Kiangsu 
Province. Here the rebels mustered a strong force of 
25,000 men, commanded by Hoang Hsing and Chen Ki- 
mei (see AMERICA, September 20, 1913). The latter cen- 
tred his efforts chiefly around Shanghai, where he en- 
deavored at the head of 6,000 men to storm the Govern- 
ment arsenal. The value of the place was principally 
moral. If the establishment fell into the hands of the 
Southerners, all the centre and South would have de- 
clared for the rebels, the country would be cut in twain 
and China would be plunged into a civil war for many 
years. 

In the early part of July Juan Shi-kai had dispatched 
1,500 troops to hold this arsenal. On their arrival the 
local papers waxed indignant and proclaimed that they 


should rather be sent against Mongolia or to help in re-— 


covering Tibet. On July 17 the rebel leaders offered a 
sum of $37,000 to the Northern general if he and his 
troops, as well as the ships in the river, would come 
over to their side. The general refused and the next day 
Shanghai declared itself independent. The Chamber of 
Commerce, the gentry and the leading merchants of the 
place protested against the step, but they were not lis- 














tened to. On the 21st the “Kuomintang” party seized 
the Government telegraph station within the Foreign 
Settlements. The director had so far furnished all rebel 
secrets and movements to the North, and it was consid- 
ered necessary to supplant him and place one of their 
own men in the office. The Settlement Executive, 
through its own police, ejected the rebel intruders and re- 
stored the place to its lawful director. 

On July 23 the rebels, numbering about 6,000, opened 
fire on the arsenal and attempted to storm it. The attack 
lasted from 3 a. o. till 7, when the Southerners withdrew, 
repulsed by the sturdy Northerners. The excessive heat 
of the season—the thermometer registering daily from 
90 to 95 degrees Fahr.—compelled both parties to choose 
the night for all heavy attacks. During five successive 
nights, an interruption taking place on Sunday, July 27, 
a splendid duel of artillery took place. The navy in the 
river cooperated, flashing at times its powerful search- 
lights on the enemy, and at others firing its heavy cannon. 
On the 29th the Southerners found they were thoroughly 
worsted and decided to give up the struggle. They had 
then used all available ammunition, were destitute of 
funds and had 2,000 of their men killed and wounded. 
The Northerners on their side had fought with dauntless 
bravery, advancing their lines far into the country, seiz- 
ing the railway station and securing their position against 
any possible surprise or further attack of the enemy. 
Yuan Shi-kai felt proud of his generals, and to show his 
satisfaction he had many promoted and forwarded a 
large sum of money to be distributed among the troops. 

Defeated at Shanghai, the rebels fled to the Woosung 
forts, twelve miles further down the river, and these 
held out for a full fortnight against the combined attack 
of the Northern army and navy. Meanwhile divisions 
broke out in the ranks of the rebels and the majority of 
the troops refused to fight. On the night of August 12 
the leaders hurriedly fled to Kading, a neighboring city. 
Sixty wheelbarrows conveyed their baggage and a large 
amount of rice was sold on the way. The next morning, 
August 13, the forts surrendered, or as some say, were 
bought off by the Northerners. Another wictory was 
thus secured and a stronghold seized, giving access to 
Shanghai and to all cities situated up the Yangtze valley. 

Nanking, the old capital of the South, was now the 
only city still held by the rebels. It was therefore re- 
solved to attack it without delay and restore the place 
to the allegiance of the North. To attain this much- 
desired result Yuan dispatched three army corps to the 
South. The first, composed of 15,000 men, was under 
the command of General Chang Hsun, a man of the old 
type, rough and uncouth in manners but of stern will and 
purpose, and eager to retrieve his inglorious flight from 
Nanking in the days of the Manchu downfall. The other 
two were under the control of Generals Feng Kuo-chang 
and Chu, the former present-day Viceroy of Chihli and 
the latter stationed at Yangchow, in Kiangsu. Both of 
these armies comprised a force of 20,000 men, against 
whom the rebels mustered at most only 10,000. Slowly 
and surely the Northerners advanced near the walls, 
seized all the heights surrounding the city, and made re- 
peated attacks at the gates. The defenders in the be- 
ginning held out bravely and at times inflicted serious 
losses on the Northerners. Little by little, however, 
heavy cannonading from the hill-tops, constant fighting 
day and night and the impossibility of recruiting their 
ranks told on their valor. The city was taken by the 
Northerners on September 1st and, sad to state, given 
over to the horrors of pillage during three full days and 
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nights. The rebels before leaving had already their pick, 
but what they did was little when compared with the 
clean and thorough sweep made by the troops of Chang 
Hsun. Meanwhile the General kept outside the city, 
lolling in a railway car, and only made his entry on the 
4th, when a proclamation was issued ordering that hence- 
forth the looting should cease. Thousands are now 
homeless, 600 children have been kidnapped from their 
parents, and misery and suffering await the wretched 
population on the approach of winter and over the cold 
season. A splendid opportunity has been offered to 
adopt civilized methods, show benevolence, protect prop- 
erty and maintain order, but in this Chang Hsun and his 
troops have failed. Their misdeeds dishonor the army 
and will not promote the much-desired union between 
North and South. 

With the fall of Nanking, the rebellion is probably 
ended. Two months have sufficed to quell it. During this 
time no serious rewerse has been sustained by the Gov- 
ernment troops, and only at Hukow, Shanghai and Nan- 
king has a vigorous resistance been offered. Yuan Shi- 
kai has shown great foresight and the country has seen 
that he is a power in the land. After putting down the 
rebellion there still remains the work of conciliation and 
reorganization, and this will be long and difficult. The 
rebel leaders are all harbored in Japan and may once 
again plot against the young Republic. The rule of the 
sword must therefore be maintained for some time, 
otherwise the Government cannot protect itsélf against 
anarchy and disorder. In the general opinion Yuan Shi- 
kai will be soon elected President. He has so far 
steered the Republic through troublous waters, the people 
trust him more than any other man in the country, and 
Foreign Powers will support him morally and financially. 

M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


Trials and Triumphs in Southern Nigeria 


Space prevents us from giving in full an interesting 





account of an African Mission in the British Colony of 


Southern Nigeria, which appears in The Good V1 ‘ork for 


December, published by the Society for the Propagation | 


of the Faith, Archdiocese of New York, under the editor- 
ship of the Very Rev. John J. Dunn, 462 Madison avenue, 
New York City. 


| themselves build 
The following extracts, showing the | 


trials and triumphs of the missionaries, should encourage | 
Catholic to give generous support to this and other strug- | 


ling missions in heathen lands. 


The Catholic Mission at Onitsha, in the British Colony 


of Southern Nigeria, is conducted by the Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost. Onitsha is a port on the River Niger,— 
which is, of course, one of Africa’s greatest waterways. 
It is a place of much importance now, and will be of 
more importance in future. The Mission head- 
quarters stands upon a bluff, looking out away across 
the Niger, here, two hundred miles from the sea, more 
than a mile wide. : 

The Mission dates from December, 1885, when Father 
Lutz, with one other priest and two Brothers, arrived at 
Onitsha, and began work. 3 

For several months in each year, during the season of 
low river, Onitsha looks across the expanse of the Niger 
to vast stretches of yellow sandbanks, miles and miles in 
extent. Twenty-five years ago these banks swarmed with 
traders of the Igara tribe, their merchandise—chiefly 








slaves. Year by year, a vast slave-market went on for 
months there. The supply was plentiful and prices not 
high; a piece of cloth would purchase a lad. In the 
Missions, every single penny that could be earned, begged, 
saved, was turned into cloth, or tobacco, or beads, or 
salt, or gunpowder. Daily during the season Father 
Lutz voyaged across the river in a tiny dug-out canoe, 
and bargained with the merchants. Daily ‘he returned 
with his purchases, poor creatures torn from home and 
family, but now, thanks to him, free. 

Father Lutz lived just long enough to see the Mission 
well started. Anxiety, hardship, over-work, killed him, 
and another stepped into his place. After five years’ 
work and suffering, only 378 people had been received 
into the Church. Most of these were redeemed slaves. 
In that year—1890—there were four priests and two 
Brothers alive in the Mission. 

Lepers and twin-children share in the unpopularity of 
indiscreet wizards, and fare in like manner with them. 
Like them, and like the slaves, they found refuge and 
mercy at the Missions. So in the year 1895 we find 870: 
Catholics, chiefly ex-slaves, witches, lepers, and twins. 
The poor had the Gospel preached to them, and practised 
on them. The cost to the Mission, in personnel, was 
enormous, but the work went on. No sooner did a man 
fall than his place was taken by another eager volunteer. 

In the year 1900 the third successive head of the Mis- 
sion died. A fourth took command, and died in 
1905, in which year the present Superior, Father Shan- 
ahan, was appointed. The first twenty years of the 
Mission cost the lives of four Superiors, besides those of 
many priests and Brothers. 

In this same year, 1900, the territory of which Onitsha 
is a centre was taken over by the Imperial Government, 
so that it now forms part of the Colony of Southern 
Nigeria. From that event dates an era of wonderful 
progress. 

Between 1885 and 1900 only one Mission Station, ad- 
ditional to Onitsha, had been opened. This was at a 
place called Aguleri, where the “king,” a man named 
Idigo, became a Catholic, all his family following suit. 


“Thus began a process which resulted in the existing 


Christian village of 575 souls. In 1911 there were seven 
principal Mission Stations : Onitsha, Aguleri, Ogboli,. 
Calabar, Nteje, Azubuli, and Igbariam. de ah 

With the assistance of their people the missionaries. 
up their houses of stone or brick,: 
quarrying the stone and burning the bricks. They cut, 
down trees in the forest and make all the timber parts. 
of the house, the furniture, etc., on the spot. 

At present there lies, close beside the Mission House 
at Onitsha, a vast heap of stones—1,200 cubic yards— 
gathered stone by stone. Each of these stones has been 
torn, one by one, from the unwilling flank of a hill in the 
neighborhood, and carried in triumph, on a human be- 
ing’s head, to its present ‘resting-place. 

The chapels which are going up as soon as the lime 
and cement and corrugated iron can be got, will be per- 
manent chapels. If the people at home would assist with 
stipends for Masses, or by founding Masses, the help 
would be very real, and Father Shanahan’s Mission at 
Onitsha, Southern Nigeria, would rejoice. 

Of the four stalwarts who started the Mission in 1885, 
only one survives. He was sent home once in a dying 
state. But he didn’t die, and went back to his post, and 
there he is to-day. Others stayed as much as sixteen 
years in the Mission Field, and then died there, or 
at home, having been sent back for that purpose. 
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Greeting 


The first jubilant note of the Church in announcing 


the Christmas festival proclaims that “the King of Peace | 


is greater than all the kings of the entire earth; and the 
whole world longs for His countenance.” She beholds 
the centuries that preceded and the centuries that fol- 
lowed His coming, fixing their gaze upon Him, some in 
love and some in hatred, and she knows that in their 
heart of hearts all men feel that He alone can bring 
peace to men and to the nations. 

That this peace, which surpasseth understanding and 
whose measure is determined by the world’s knowledge 
and love of Him, may fill to overflowing the hearts of 
all, and especially of those who are striving to extend 
His Kingdom on earth, is the wish that America sends 


forth to-day. 


The Cant of ‘‘Sincerity’’ 


Of all varieties of cant there is none more nauseating 
than that used nowadays by the producers and exploiters 
of indecent books, pictures, plays and films. What is 
filthy is termed “sincere,” the immodest is called “artistic,” 
the disgusting is misnamed “strong,” while plot and 
dialogue that cannot fail to°-awaken the lowest passions 
are described as “teaching a valuable moral lesson.” 
Though managers who present “musical comedies” seem 
to have persuaded the theatre-going public what pro- 
fesses to be “light and amusing,” may, without blame, 
treat as non-existent the Sixth Commandment, it re- 
mained for the producers and promoters of the sala- 
cious “problem play” and the debasing moving-picture 
show to add to a disregard for the decencies of life cant- 


_ ing hypocrisy. For example, the final slide of a film 


called “The Inside of the White Slave Traffic” recently 
gave New York spectators the smug assurance that the 
purpose of the entertainment was “to teach a great moral 
) eager was the public to lav to heart the 


lesson.” Si 





| 








priceless “lesson,” that “several hundred persons,” the 
press reports, “were turned away when the exhibition 
began, and a large proportion of the audience was com- 


posed of young girls from 16 to 18 years of age. Fully 
two-thirds of the audience were women.” Abominable 
as was that highly “moral’’ moving-picture show, the 
cant that is written about the manager’s zeal for social 
purity is a great deal worse. If there is anybody un- 
sophisticated enough to believe that those women and 
girls flocked to see “The Inside of the White Slave 
Traffic’ because of a romantic love of virtue, he should 
no longer expose himself to the contagion of the world’s 
slow stain, but flee at once to an anchoret’s cell. 

As for the wicked nonsense that is so commonly talked 
and written nowadays about the marvellous benefits that 
are sure to follow the diffusion of novels which make 
“sexuality” their one theme, Dr. Lyttleton the Head- 
master of Eton, observes in a sensible letter he wrote to’ 
the London Times: 


“There seems to be an idea abroad that if sexual 
questions and problems are thrust upon the attention 
of boys and girls by some one who calls himself a 
‘sincere’ artist, no harm is done; that the community 
will in s6me unexplained way be better for it; and 
that if anyone hesitates to encourage the spread of 
such writings he is an arrant and presumptuous busy- 
body. But what ignorance all this seems! Those 
who are working and hoping, however feebly, to 
encompass the lives of our boys and girls with whole- 
some atmosphere must know that in regard to sex- 
uality two facts stand out. First, that in proportion 
as the adolescent mind grows absorbed in sex ques- 
tions wreckage of life ensues. Secondly, that sanity 
and upright manliness are destroyed, not only by the 
reading of obscene stuff, but by a premature in- 
terest in sex matters, however it be excited; for the 
vital question for each youngster is whether or not 
the true perspective of things is being disturbed by 
what he sees, hears and reads. Those, therefore, 
who in responsible positions are trying to do their 
duty to the country are not concerned with the dis- 
pute whether a sex-novel is ‘artistic’ or not. They 
know that the more attractively it is written, the 
more harm it will do.” 


Of course. Those who write, publish, sell and recom- 
mend these “sincere,” “artistic,” “strong” or “gripping” 
novels that treat shamelessly of sexual sins are, with few 
exceptions, actuated by the most sordid motives, as every- 
body is perfectly aware save downright simpletons. Let 
us have an end then of this disgusting cant. 


x” «6 


What to Say, and How to Say It 


On Sunday, November 30, the Right Reverend Abbot 
Gasquet said in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, that the Church 
of England owed its birth to the love affair of Henry 
VIII, whatever professional controversialists may say to 
the contrary. The Rector of St. Thomas’s Episcopal 
Church, holding that as his was the nearest Episcopal 
Church to the Cathedral, he had a special obligation to 
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refute the statement,.began by calling the Abbot’s sermon 
a “flagrant example of what not to say, and how not to 
say it.” This seems to us an example of redundancy. 
If a thing is not to be said, there can be no possible way 
of saying it. We are going to take the liberty of pointing 
out to the Rector what he should have said and how he 
should have said it. 

He controverted the Abbot’s assertion that up to the 
time of Henry VIII, England had been loyal to the Holy 
See, by declaring vaguely that from-the time of William 
the Conqueror there was abundant evidence of the spirit 
of independence in the Church of England. He should 
have pointed out, if he could find it, a single case of an 
English King, from William the Conqueror to Henry 
VII, declaring unequivocally the independence of the 
Church within his realm with regard to the spiritual 
supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. Otherwise, in view of 
the fact that during all that time king and people actually 
depended on the Holy See as the supreme spiritual au- 
thority, a fact incontrovertible, he should have held his 
peace. 

He supported his contention by quoting the opening 
words of Magna Charta: “The Church of England shall 
be free.” He should have quoted more exactly, not 
omitting the important phrase: “and enjoy freedom of 
election.” He should have explained that a charter being 
a concession of privileges, or a recognition of rights by 
the crown, touches those rights and privileges only as 
they may be invaded by the crown. He should have 
remarked that the invasion of the freedom of the Church, 
and especially of freedom of election, had been a not 
uncommon crime of kings, including John himself; that 
in consequence the provision we are discussing had been 
placed in other charters. He should have pointed out that 
the prime mover in the matter of the Charter was Car- 
dinal Stephen Langton, whom Innocent III had of his 
supreme authority made Archbishop of Canterbury, set- 
ting aside both the choice of the Chapter and the nomi- 
nee of John. He should have noticed that two Papal 
Legates were engaged in the matter of the Charter and 
in procuring it a place in the laws of England. In a 
word, he should have abandoned the false notions of 
Church of England apologists, studied history, and told 
his. hearers that the object of the provision in question 
was to deliver the Church from being the occasional vic- 
tim of that tyranny which became the law of. the land 
under Henry VIII and had nothing to do with the Pope. 

He added that the real separation from Rome came 
with Elizabeth. He should have said that then came the 
full. growth from the seed, that had there been no love 
affair of Henry VIII, there would not have been an 
Elizabeth to complete the work, nor an Edward VI, a 
consequence of another love affair, to prepare for its 
completion. 

-He stated that Rome caused the schism.under Elizabeth 
—he, might as well say that the Council of Nice caused 
the Arian schism—that Rome seldom, if ever, refers to 











this schism, from which it appears. that he has forgotten 
very conveniently the, whole controversy about. Anglican 
orders, for instance. He should have said, that from her 
accession, Elizabeth worked for the Reformation. If she 
went slowly and politically about.the matter, it was not 
the breach with Rome or essential Protestantism that 
troubled her, but the fear of exaggerated Puritanism, in 
which she saw a real danger for her crown. 

He asked whether the Abbot had not made a mistake 
in saying that there had been a disintegration in the 
nations that had rejected Papal supremacy? To prove 
that mistake he brought forward England and the United 
States on one side, and France, Spain, Italy and South 
America on the other. He should have said that the 
Abbot was perfectly right. A nation disintegrates when 
the bonds of authority and religion are broken. Of these 
the Holy See was the guardian in every country where 
its religious supremacy was untrammelled. With un- 
prejudiced historians it is a commonplace that rebellion 
and impiety, callousness of the rich and oppression of the 
poor came in with the Reformation, and were perfected 
by the Revolution. He should have pointed out the con- 
dition of rural England after the Reformation, with its 
poor laws, the fanaticism of English Puritans, the fact 
that it set the example to other peoples in the matter of 
executing sovereigns, and have gone on to its sad condi- 
tion to-day. He should have explained that the condition 
of France, Spain, Italy and South America is due, not to 
the Church, but to the revolutionary agencies working 
against it. He might have remarked that religion is far 
from dead in these countries, and that when we get to 
heaven it is not impossible that we may find the English 
race in a minority among a very large majority of Celts 
and Latins. He should have laid down, too, the patent 
fact that the United States is unique among’. Western 
non-Catholic nations in this, that it has never rejected the 
spiritual supremacy of the Holy See. The circumstances 
of its origin made necessary the abstraction from all 
questions of religion, the Constitution forbids any law 
for the establishment of a religion. But it contains no 
act of formal apostacy. For this, we believe, a special 
blessing rests on it. On the other hand, let the Rector 
notice that there can be no such thing as the American 
Church. 

But all these things mean study, and this, as a rule, is 
not a characteristic of Protestant Episcopalianism. 


Bible Sunday 


We noticed a couple of weeks ago how a Canadian 
clergyman objected to the Anti-Tuberculosis Society’s 
interference with existing arrangements, under which the 
Second Sunday in Advent had been made “Bible Sun- 
day.” We may assume that the Episcopalians directed the 
choice to that Sunday, because of the collect they have 
given it, which is a favorite prayer at, all, Bible Society 
meetings ; and so we may listen first to what some of that 
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denomination in Montreal had to say on “Bible Sunday,” 
and then hear ministers of the other sects. 

\ Dr. Symonds told his hearers that at one time the 
Bible was thought to be pure allegory ; afterwards it was 
taken to be a book of exact doctrine, and now scientific 
study shows it to be the literature of a great people having 
for its central aim—what is a central aim ?—the teaching 
of the supremacy of God. He did not say when the Bible 
was thought to be pure allegory. According to his divi- 
sion it must have been in very early times, which seems 
unhistorical ; nor how he reconciled his sermons with the 
prayer he had just recited, in which he said that God had 
“caused all Holy Scripture to be written for our learn- 
ing,” and that what we are to learn from it is “to em- 
brace and hold fast the blessed truths of everlasting life,” 
given “through our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

A Mr. Shatford said that the Bible is infallible, inas- 
much as it was a guide as to character. He did not ex- 
plain what he meant by this misty expression, but went 
on to boast that more Bibles are distributed in China than 
in England. The newspaper heading translated this into 
“Chinese are devouring the Word of God.” China has 
changed greatly in the last two years. We know the 
uses to which the Chinese put the Bible in other days, 
and we hope it is true that they are now treating it more 
honorably, even though the devouring of it be an hyper- 
bole. 

Dr. Smyth explained the art of Bible study, in which 
the mind must work in conjunction with the heart. 
Canon Renaud did not agree with the Cathedral preacher, 
Dr. Symonds. For him the Bible has “a prophetic strain 
running through all its pages, with Christ as the one 
Evidently the word “aim, vaguely figurative, is 
It does not commit one to anything 


aim.” 
a favorite term. 
very ‘definite. 
Next come the Presbyterians. Dr. Johnson looked 
upon the Bible as the best work to circulate among the 
“cosmopolitan people” coming to Canada. He did not 
explain why, or if he did, his explanation did not impress 
the reporter. Neither did he define for his hearers a 
“cosmopolitan people,” nor mention the names of some 
of them in Canada. His brother minister, Dr. Hanson, 
conveniently figurative, called the Bible “a temple to the 
glory of God.” Mr. Ballantyne boasted of the successful 
resistance the Bible makes to attacks from all quarters. 
Evidently he is not familiar with the sermons of. other 
ministers. 
Among the Methodists, a Mr. Radley remarked that 
“experience of men walking close to God had given to 
their writings the weight of inspiration.” From this we 
gather that, for Mr. Radley, Wesley’s hymns and Law’s 
Serious Call, are no less the Word of God than the Bible. 
Mr. Potter thought that if children read the Bible there 
“~would be fewer of them in the Juvenile Court. A Con- 
gregational minister, Dr. Padley, did not think much of 
“the Bible as a book for the theologian. We wonder where 
he got the divinity of which he calls himself a Doctor. 
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“It is a book for the people,” and “the knowledge derived 
from it becomes religious only when applied to life.” 
There is, then, no room for faith in Dr. Padley’s divinity. 

All seems to have dodged the topic which should have 
been uppermost in their minds on Bible Sunday: “The 
Bible, the Word of God.” They might as well have 
talked about Tuberculosis. 


English Catholic Mayors 


The recent election or appointment of good Catholic 
men to prominent civic positions has been commented on 
widely, and also favorably, except by the narrow group 
of fanatics who would give nothing good to a Catholic, 
especially if he is a good one. The fashion seems to 
have set in in England also. Alderman McCabe was 
unanimously elected Mayor of the Protestant city of 
Manchester, and the choice received general approval, 
except, strange to say, from a few Catholic Unionists, 
who feared that the wreckage of the Empire was en- 
dangered by the election of a Nationalist Irishman to 
the Mayorality of one of its greatest cities. Several 
other cities have risked a similar peril, and the latest mail 
informs us that Wallsend-on-Tyne has instaJled John 
©’Hanlon in its civic chair, and that Alderman McCann 
has become Mayor of Dewsbury. 

Nor had the “Catholic vote” anything to do with it. 
They were elected solely, because being good Catholics 
and capable men, they were thoroughly reliable. They 
had all three been Catholics first, and therefore became 
good Mayors afterwards. Mayor McCabe, retaining his 
Catholic conscience intact under his Mayoral robes, de- 
clined to attend heretical service with the Corporation in 
the Protestant Cathedral. For this alleged intolerance 
he was bitterly rebuked by the Dean of Manchester, but 
the Dean was in turn rebuked in the Manchester 
Guardian by a fellow-Anglican, who thinks the Mayor 
deserves the respect of the whole community for having 
in this instance, as previously, set it a noble example of 
straightforward manliness and religious consistency. “In 
these days of religious indefiniteness it is a matter for 
devout thankfulness to find a public man acting accord- 
ing to his religious convictions.” 

Mayor O’Hanlon marched in state to Mass at St. 
Columba’s Church, followed in procession by the cor- 
poration, the police, the fire brigade, and all representa- 
tive citizens, who like a man of character. Mayor Mc- 
Cann did likewise at St. Paulinus’ Church, in Dewsbury, 
and also took care that the presence of the councillors, 
justices, and other Protestants who filled the church, 
would not be merely physical. He had seen to it that 
each of them was presented with a copy of the Ordinary 
of the Mass, so that they might follow the services in- 
telligently and reverently. This, by the way, might be 
taken as a needful reminder by the numerous Catholics 
who neglect to provide themselves with a Mass-book and, 
as far as onlookers can see, assist at Mass by physical 
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presence only. We are not surprised to*learn that “Mayor 
McCann has never concealed his religion, and his firm- 
ness and consistency have won respect for the Catholic 
religion in Dewsbury.” May his tribe increase. 


LITERATURE 


Songs from Leinster. By W. M. Lerrts. Philadelphia: 
David McKay. $1.00 net. 

Poems that are thoroughly Irish in thought and feeling,. and 
therefore Catholic in tone, have been surprising us from time to 
time in English reviews and magazines that are wont to pursue 
an opposite tendency; so that exceptional merit cnly could ac- 
count for their admission amid such environment. They have 
now come to America in the shape of “Songs from Leinster,” 
and have been already welcomed and blessed by T. A. Daly, the 
one among us, probably, who knows best how an Irish song 
should sing, and is least inclined to bestow his praises lightly. 
They are all short—there are 54 in 100 pages—but each is a 
character sketch, loving, meaty, simple, truthful, of the good 
homefolk of the southeastern Leinster border. They are 
realistic, painfully so when the author leaves the Wexford and 
Wicklow villages she loves to wander in the Dublin slums, but 
even here there is relief. While “wondering now does God look 
down upon the town,” she visits the Carmelite church at Christ- 


mas, and: 


“Foreninst the crib there kneels a little child, 
Behind him in her ragged shawl his mother, 
For all the ages that have passed one child 
Still finds God in another. 
And there’s our Saviour lying in the hay, 
Behind him in her shawl His watchful mother; 
Two mothers with their sons, each knows the joys 
And sorrows of the other. 
The father kneels away there by the door 
The hands he clasps in prayer are rough with labor; 
The likes of him that hunger and that toil 
Once called Saint Joseph neighbor. 
Outside the Church the people travel by, 
The sick and sad, the needy, the neglected. 
But just across the threshold Bethlehem lies, 
Where none will be rejected.” 


The same subject is beautifully treated in “The Christmas 
Guest,” showing what the Irish mother would do if Mary came 
to her door, “the Rose of the World upon her breast.” There is 
exquisite humor too, as in the “Choice,” of a husband which a 
young lady asks St. Joseph to make for her. She names quite 
a number, but there are objections to each, and she finally leaves 
it to the Saint: 

“I'd have Saint Joseph choose me a comrade rich and kind— 

And if it’s Terry Sullivan—maybe I mightn’t mind.” 

But the volume provides many a “choice” of genuine and 
pleasurable poetry to which the most critical will be hard put to 
find objection. M. K. 





Hawthorne and His Publisher. By Caro_ine TICKNoR. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.00. « 

William Davis Ticknor, with whose name the Golden Age 
of American literature will always be associated, was much 
more to Nathaniel Hawthorne than his publisher. For the 
author of “The Scarlet Letter,” being the shyest and most 
unpractical of men, required some one to manage his affairs, 
safeguard his interests, and discharge for him numberless 
offices of friendship. Fortunately he found such a person in 
Miss Ticknor. For the latter not only published Hawthorne’s 








books and gave him a generous royalty on them, but also 
took care of the author’s property, was his friend, adviser 
and correspondent, and executed for him a variety of com- 
missions that it would be hard to imagine a publisher under- 
taking to-day even for a writer of “best-sellers.” 

Miss Caroline Ticknor found in her possession some 150 
letters which Hawthorne sent to her grandfather between 
the years 1851 and 1864 and this correspondence makes the 
body of a very interesting book. Hawthorne while consul 
at Liverpool used to write to his “Dear Tick,” with a free- 
dom of expression and a frankness of opinion that are rare 
in his books. “I am so sick and weary of this office,’ he 
complains, “that I should hardly regret it if they were to 
abolish it altogether. What with brutal shipmasters, drunken 
sailors, vagrant Yankees, mad people, sick people, and dead 
people (for just now I have to attend to the removal of the 
bones of a man who has been dead these twenty years), it is 
full of damnable annoyances. After all there are worse lives 
than that of an author—at least when he is so fortunate in 
his publishers as I am. I suppose some persons would con- 
sole themselves with the dignity of that office, and public and 
private dinners, and the excellent opportunity of playing the 
great man on a small scale; but this is to me a greater bore 
than all the rest; so that you see I have nothing to comfort 
myself with but the emoluments.” “After all the slander 
against Americans,” he remarks in another letter, “there is 
no people worthy even to take a second place behind us, 
for liberality of idea and practice. The more I see of the rest 
of the world, the better I think of my own country (not 
that I like it very enthusiastically, either); and I thank God 
England’s day is past forever. I have such a conviction of 
the decline and fall of England that I am about as well sat- 
isfied as if it had already taken place. And yet I like John 
Bull, too.” 

After holding the Liverpool consulship for four trying 
years, in 1857 Hawthorne cheerfully resigned the office and 
went to Italy, where he gathered material for “The Marble 
Faun,” returning to the United States in 1860. He took so 
to heart the Civil War that was soon raging that he wrote 
but little during the few remaining years of his life. Though 
he started the “Dolliver Romance” in the Atlantic Monthly, 
he did not finish the story, for the sudden death of his friend 
Ticknor hastened his own, which occurred at Plymouth, 
N. H., May 18, 1864. 

In addition to the fresh light Miss Ticknor’s book throws 
upon the character and career of the man who is perhaps 
the greatest author America has produced, the volume tells 
again the story of the Atlantic's beginnings, sketches the his- 
tory of the “Old Corner Bookstore” and gives interesting 
anecdotes and reminiscences of many literary folk who lived 
in New England and in Old, about the middle of the last 
century. W. D. 

History of Religions. By Grorce Foor Moore, D.D., etc. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The study of the false religions of antiquity is not altogether 
barren if one follows in it the principles laid down in the Holy 
Scriptures and the Fathers. In.them may be found traces of the 
divine revelation made to our first parents, especially of the 
promise of the Redeemer, as well as traditions which, notwith- 
standing their corruption, show that in the beginning the early 
history of mankind as revealed in the first chapters of Genesis, 
was the common property of all men. From the degradation of 
those religions, the work of the devil, is confirmed the degrada- 
tion of man consequent upon the fall, which lies at the root of 
Christianity. The casting aside of those principles and the taking 
instead of the evolutionary errors of to-day, makes such a study 
more than perilous, absolutely destructive of Christian faith. The 
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notion that man has been ever struggling. upward towards 
moral and physical perfection brings with it the ideas that in 
their day those false religions were relatively true, that from 
them were borrowed as myths the historical facts revealed by 
God concerning the origin of man, the fall, the promised restora- 
tion, the flood, and so on, that essentially there is no difference 
between the divinely revealed religion and the false systems, 
since that is assured to have grown out of these. 

The book before us is written according to such false principles 
and ideas. It contains many things that would be interesting 
could: we be sure that they are true. The fact is that to re- 
construct the idolatries of the past is a most difficult task. It 
becomes impossible when one builds on a foundation of error. 

H. W. 





The Four Gates. By Rev. Epwarp Garescut, S.J. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Co. $1.00 net. 


“Four are the gates 
To the splendors immortal, 
Which the slow hours swing 
Open, and close. 
‘Tis Heaven that waits 
Just past the portal 
Of Summer and Spring, 
Of Autumn and Snows.” 


This is Father Garesché’s introduction to the one hundred 
religious poems of the Seasons which he has enclosed in a 
tastefully bound volume of 130 pages. They consist mostly 
of short devotional verses—simple, yet thoughtful and skil- 
fully wrought appealing at once to mind and heart—that have 
appeared in many magazines. A few of greater length, such 
as “The Brave of God,” “St. Maurice to the Theban Legion,” 
“The Church of the Immaculata” show that the author can 
rise with ease to more ambitious levels when he ¢hooses. The 
intrinsic merits and the handsome appearance of the book 
make it a most suitable gift for Christmas or any other time. 

M.K. 


Life and Characteristics of Right Reverend Alfred A. Curtis, 
D.D., Second Bishop of Wilmington. Compiled by the 
SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, Wilmington, Delaware. With a 
Preface by CarpinaL Gippons. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $2.50. 

Self-effacement can hardly be set down as a characteristic 
virtue of the present age. It has not been a distinguishing trait 
of any age or people, for few and far between have been those 
who have hid their light under a bushel; but perhaps it will 
scarcely be a libel on the present generation of men to describe 
it as characteristically self-advertising. Hence it will be refresh- 
ing to persons of all classes to light upon the history of a man of 
our own time, who, though exceptionally gifted, intellectually and 
spiritually, made it one of the chief efforts of his life, to shun 
the notice of his fellow-man. Such a person was Bishop Curtis. 
The printed record of his deeds and utterances is necessarily 
meagre and imperfect, for he destroyed every scrap of writing 
that might furnish material for a biography. But the example 
of his great, though self-effacing life, could not so easily fade 
from the recollection of those who knew and loved him; and 
hence the devotion with which his friends have endeavored to 
perpetuate the memory of one whose life cannot but be an in- 
spiration to future generations. The reader will find in’ the 
career of Bishop Curtis an actual realization of the possibilities 
of sanctification which exists even in an era of worldliness and 
self-worship. 

The most unconventional of men, the most neglectful of some 
of the merely relative properties of life, he nevertheless in the long 
run drew much less attention to his pecularities than to the deep 








inner source from which they sprang,—to that interior humility 
and that marvelous singleness of intention which made his out- 
look upon life much simpler than that of most of his fellow-men. 
To Bishop Curtis there was nothing unepiscopal, for instance, 
in mounting a bicycle if it enabled him to speed the faster to 
some neglected country district in quest of souls. It was a com- 
mon thing enough to see him trudging through miles of snow- 
drifts in order to keep an engagement in some country church; 
and at times he might be seen even sweeping out the church and 
preparing the oil-lamps for the next day’s festival, in places 
where there was neither priest nor sacristan. All this seemed 
to be the natural thing to the humble bishop. Hence no one 
was greatly surprised, though many were doubtless pained, when 
after ten years of episcopal government he resigned his see, but 
not in quest of ease, for he labored for many a year after in much 
the same fashion as before. His desire was to die in harness, 
and his desire was gratified. Living to his seventy-seventh year, 
he plodded and labored to the last. 

The ultimate secret of his humility and self-sacrifice was his 
habitual union with God,—first and chiefly with God as residing 
in the depths of his soul, and next with God as dwelling in the 
Tabernacle. Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament was the great 
devotion of his life and, as the reader will see, it was the great 
stepping-stone by the aid of which he entered the Catholic 
Church. He approached the Blessed Sacrament chiefly in the 
spirit of adoration, and many a night of his life, whilst others 
slept, the bishop might be found prostrate on the floor of the 
cathedral in rapt and speechless adoration before the Tabernacle. 

The latter half of the “Life and Characteristics” is taken up 
with specimens of the bishop’s sermons and conferences as well 
as his notes on the Fathers. In some cases we have the entire 
text of discourses or plans of discourses, a remnant saved from 
the holocaust, in others his conferences as remembered by his 
hearers. Though perhaps needing in parts more annotation of 
an explanatory kind than is given it, this collection of character- 
istics will be regarded as a treasure by all who value truly 
apostolical preaching and who know how to prize the spoken or 
written word which is the expression of a saintly life. 


M. P. H. 





The Fairy Minstrel of Glenmaiure. By EpmMuNnp LEAmy. 
New York: Desmond Fitz Gerald. 75 cents net. 

This is a beautiful book of fairy tales for children of all 
ages, and its illustrations and cover design are in keeping 
with the contents. It is a fit companion for Mr. Leamy’s 
“Golden Spears and Other Fairy Tales,” which Mr. John 
Redmond, M.P., justly pronounced the most winsome and 
educative of its kind. Both combine the purest of literary 
grace with a simplicity of narrative and a compelling interest 
that draw the youngest and the oldest to the last word of the 
story. Moreover the tales are always wholesome, and with- 
out any effort at moralizing or losing their fairy character. 
Mr. Leamy’s amiable fairies instil many a Christian lesson in 
morals and manners. The Fairy Minstrel tells Emun the 
answers to two of the bad giant’s questions: 

“What is whiter than the snow of one night?” “A soul 
without sin.” “What is blacker than the blackest night?” “A 
heart without gratitude.” 

But the third answer, on which his life depends, he must 
find for himself: “@Vhat is brighter than the stars of night?” 
Emun thinks of what children see in their dreams, and 
answers: “A mother’s eyes.” 

The Springfield Republican finds “brightness, beauty, no- 
bility of sentiment, purity of thought” and much else that is 
admirable in these stories, and commends them as reading 
matter for schools. We should like to see them also in every 
home where there are children. 


M.K. 
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Zu Fiissen des Meisters. St. Louis: B. Herder. 80 cents. 

“At the Master’s Feet” all Christians must sit and learn; 
but above all those who are called to be examples to the 
flock, other Christs, who, like Martha, are to minister to the 
Lord in His brethren, must with Mary at times sit at His 
feet and learn from Him, lest they merit the rebuke: “Thou 
art troubled about many things: but one thing is necessary.” 
The daily meditation is that blessed time; half an hour would 
be short enough, but many priests will be unable to give it 
even so much. For such busy priests this little volume offers 
sufficient and wholesome food for short reflections. It is 
not a continuous presentation of the life of Christ; we have 
a number of excellent lives of Our Lord in English, but this 
selects scenes and words from the Gospel, compares and 
contrasts them with occurrences and duties in the life of a 
modern priest, not always with an exemplary sacerdotal life, 
but often with a life into which even a priest could fall if 
he forgot to sit at times at his Master's feet. The thoughts 
are presented in an aphoristic, illuminating and striking 
form. They are not fully developed but suggestive of further 
reflection. We have, for example, the Baptism of Christ—a type 
of ordination; Cana—the priest at banquets; Son and Mother 
—the relation of priest and relatives; Baptism of the Dis- 
<iples—invidia clericalis; Nicodemus—converts; Master and 
Disciples—pastor and curates. A translation of the book 
with some adaptation to conditions in this country would 
prove a blessing for all priests who can not avail themselves 
of the German original. A. A. M. 

The History of Modern Elementary Education. By SAMUEL 
CHESTER Parker. New York: Ginn & Company. 

The author of this volume deserves well of students of peda- 
gogy. He has executed an instructive and entertaining book on 
certain phases of elementary education from the Middle Ages 
to our own time. His discussions are free from the taint of con- 
scious prejudice; his style is simple and clear. True, his suc- 
cess in avoiding pitfalls has not always been as great as his 
effort deserves. There are slips; but there is no rancor. Now 
and then the language betrays emotions which are apt to cloud 
reason. The result is a slight blur more refreshing than other- 
wise. 

Like most men of his faith and training, the author does not 
always evaluate Catholic doctrines and polity properly. He con- 
siders divorce a purely social problem in contradiction to a re- 
ligious doctrine. As a consequence, he evidently fails to appre- 
ciate the Church’s attitude in this matter. This too is the case 
in regard to the respect shown to Aristotle in the Middle Ages. 
The assertion that Universities of the Middle Ages sanctioned 
by the Church, sometimes considered the works of Aristotle as 
infallible and universal a guide as the Bible and the commentaries 
of the Fathers, is so far from the truth that refutation is un- 
necessary. Moreover, Tetzel and indulgences might have been 
given a lengthier and fairer exposition. It is impossible to do 
justice to such topics in two lines and a half. The author’s 
treatment of them is far from satisfactory. Though it is sadly 
true that an economic aspect was only too often accentuated in 
connection with indulgences, yet Tetzel has not been fairly con- 
victed of hawking them at a price. On the contrary, he has 
emerged from critical scrutiny a friar of unimpeachable life and 
sound theological*training. Such traits were sufficient to save 
him from the wretched crime attributed to him. The author is 
weak in theology and church history. Sutor, ne supra crepidam 
judicaret. Thus, his statement about belief in the early Church, 
the Nicene Creed, the growth of the idea of the Papacy and the 
supposed tolerance of Elizabeth are apt to mislead uncritical 
readers. 

On the other hand, he is fearless and true in his estimate of 
such topics as Puritan education, the effect of the Reformation 





on schools, the vernacular Bible before Luther’s time and the 
value of Bacon’s contribution to science. When all has been 
said, the book remains a good contribution to the history of 
elementary education—conspicuous for many merits rather than 
offensive for glaring defects. R. H. T. 





The Real America in Romance. An Authentic History of 
America from the Discovery to the Present Day. Profusely 
Illustrated with Portraits of Historical Characters and Views 
of the Sacred and Memorable Places of Our Native Land. 
Edited by Epwin Markuam. Complete in 13 Volumes. Art 
Edition. Chicago: William H. Wise & Co. $90.00. 

The idea Mr. Markham had in editing these sumptuous volumes 
was, as he tells us in the preface, to make the reading of history 
become “a matter of genuine pleasure,” rather than a “downright 
drudgery” as it is commonly considered. With this questionable 
object in view into the historical narrative of the events that 
have taken place in this country during the past four hundred 
years, he introduces imaginary characters who participate in the 
memorable deeds of their generation. Hernando Estévan, for 
instance, is a lad who accompanies Columbus on his voyages of 
discovery, which are described in the first volume of this work, he 
subsequently weds a fair Spanish maiden and his descendants 
figure prominently in each of the following volumes. For two 
of Hernando’s grandchildren are kidnapped by Drake and 
brought to England where they start the Stevens family, members 
of which are found with Dewey and Roosevelt in the Spanish- 
American war. Each volume is meant to be complete in itself 
and hold the reader like a good historical novel. These objects 
are fairly well attained. . 

As a “romantic” history Mr. Markham’s work may leave little 
to be desired, but as an “authentic” history it cannot be so 
highly praised. The writers seem eager to avoid making any 
statement that will offend Catholics, but out of a desire to render 
the work picturesque and complete, téo much matter is brought 
in about the religious wars of Europe and those who took part 
in them, which is not always accurate. We have in Vol. III, for 
example, the conventional Protestant account of the “Massacre 
of Vassy,” while John Calvin and other such leaders are 
eulogized. In a well-meant account of the Jesuits given in 
Vol. VII we meet the unfortunate phrase: “They surrender 
their individuality to their superiors,” and in Vol. II the Inquisi- 
tion with its “dim, candle-smoked room” in the “crypt of the 
cathedral” is needlessly dragged in, and Las Casas is represented 
wresting a “heretic” from the Inquisitors’ clutches. 

As the design of “The Real America in Romance” requires 
that great prominence be given those events that best lend them- 
selves to dramatic treatment, the trumpet and drum is seldom 
long silent in the work, and the triumphs of peace are not snffi- 
ciently emphasized. To a one-sided account, for instance, of the 
Spanish-American war, a conflict which lasted only a few months, 
Mr. Markham devotes nearly the whole of a five-hundred-page 
volume that is supposed to cover the period between 1868 and 
1910. But as the readers of “romantic” histories are not as a 
rule very critical, they will scarcely consider defects like the 
foregoing serious blemishes, and will not notice minor inaccura- 
cies like that on page 306 of Vol. VI, where Father Hennepin 
is called “Marquette’s colleague and companion,” though the 
Jesuit explorer probably never met the Récollet friar. “The 
Real America in Romance” is richly illustrated with more 
than 3,000. excellent photographic engravings in half-tone of 
the persons, places and events, most memorable in our country’s 
story, each of the thirteen volumes is well-indexed and the 
printer and binder have done their work admirably. W. D. 





When the Spectator’s reviewer observed a few weeks ago that 
the Jesuits’ “great and irrefutable condemnation is this—that 
every enterprise which they attempt has ended in failure,” J. P. 
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Davis, who is no doubt an imperfectly disguised Jesuit, wrote to 
the Spectator just to say: 


“Might not some such remark have well been made by an 
unbelieving Jew on Calvary? Strangely, though, the suc- 
cesses of Christianity always appear to be founded upon 
outward or seeming failure. Christianity is never so virile 
as after persecution. Defeat is the sign of victory. Apparent 
death is the sign of a resurrection. ‘The blood of martyrs 
is the seed of the Church.’ If, then, it is true that while 
their works perish the Jesuits still fight on, that, in the order 
of religion, is the proof of their success. What religion 
needs is the spirit of the Society of Jesus. May not the 
works which perish be merely the outward and visible sign 
of the work which endures ?” 


“Quite true,” was the Spectator’s crushing reply, “if it were a 
case of mere material or worldly failure. The Jesuit failure is 
a spiritual failure. Go into any great Jesuit church such 
as that in Venice, and look round. The whole vast fabric is in 
the grip of the worst type of mortmain.” 

3ut J. P. Davis was unreasonable enough to be unconvinced 
by this appeal to the architecture of a Venetian church as a proof 
of the failure of every Jesuit enterprise, and in a subsequent 
number of the Spectator even dared to consider the answer: 


“So astonishingly lame that one can only reluctantly con- 
clude that it is mere prejudice. How on earth can one test 
the spirituality of a religious order by inspecting the fabrics 
of its churches? One can presumably imagine anything one 
likes about a priesthood by going into empty temples and 
looking round. Why not irquire whether, for example, the 
Jesuits are sought after and valued by those of their own 
faith as preachers, as confessors, as parish priests, as in- 
structors of youth, and so forth? And why not begin with 
our own country? There are many Jesuits here in no dis- 
guise. Such would seem more reasonable tests of spiritual 
value if the truth is really desired.” 


Whereat, the Spectator, deeply pained at its correspondent’s 
perverse blindness, referred him for enlightenment to Clough’s 
“Amours de Voyage,” spoke sorrowfully of perinde ac cadaver 
and prudently announced that, “We cannot continue this con- 
troversy.” These logical rejoinders of the Spectator reflect ad- 
mirably the mental attitude of the English middle classes toward 
Catholicism. . 

George A. Bermingham’s latest book “Irishmen All” 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.75) is little more than a rehash of 
his previous sketches of Irish life as seen from a Protestant 
rectory. Canon Hannay tries to eke out paucity of matter 
with the humor of cheap cynicism and glaring hyperbole. 
Being a parson he deems himself qualified to pronounce on 
the priest, and balances some patronizing praise with approval 
of the notorious “Father Ralph,” the venomous slander of 
an apostate. He is greatly concerned lest the Irish priests 
have not “beheld the heavenly Vision,” presumably because 
they do not write worldly novels and farcical skits and go 
play-acting around the world. 


The devotional litefature published by the American Central 
Office of the Apostleship of Prayer, 801 W. 18ist St., New York, 
is having a remarkably wide popularity, as the following figures 
indicate: Father O’Rourke’s “Under the Sanctuary Lamp” is in 


its twenty-eighth thousand, and his “Fountains of the Saviour” 
in its tenth; 15,000 copies of Father Dwight’s “Our Daily Bread” 
have left the press and 10,000 of his “King’s Table”: Father 
Donnelly’s “Heart of the Gospel” has reached the 11,000 mark, 
and his “Heart of Revelation” is in its fifth thousand, while 
Father Garesché’s “Your Neighbor and You” is fot so far be- 


hind that figure. More than 61,000 copies of the “Messenger 
Series” have already been sold and the demand for “sets” is still 
so constant that the publishers are now offering, as we see by 
a package lately received, the seven volumes, attractively boxed, 
for $3.35. The success of the series seems to have had a stimu- 
lating effect on the Catholic book trade for several Barclay street 
publishers now have out “Fifty Cent Standard Libraries” that 
are selling well. The January issue of the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, which is the “Christmas number,” and is richly 
illustrated accordingly with pictures in color, has made its appear- 
ance in good season and has a circulation of 250,000 copies, while 
the “League Almanac’s” issue this year of 175,000 will soon be 
bought up. 


“The Vatican” (D. Appleten & Co., $4.00) by Rt. Rev. 
Canon Hugues de Ragnau is an extended review of the con- 
stitution and personnel of the central government of the 
Church, its varied activities through the centuries, its relation 
to secular rulers and governments, to clergy, education, 
heresies, schisms and social, scientific and spiritual move- 
ments. Its comprehensiveness and balance render it a useful 
work of reference on a subject of universal interest; and 
style and binding as well as matter make it a suitable Christ- 


mas gift. It will be reviewed in a later issue. 


The “Angel Guardian Press” of Boston have issued “Lyrics 
of Faith and Hope” by Henry Coyle, and “Lyrics and Songs” by 
Mrs. E. G. Pember. The former consists of 130 pages of short 
devotional verses which are good in measure and matter; the 
latter in 79 pages intersperses some happy songs on homely 
themes with many finely conceived and well-turned poems on 
pious subjects. Mrs. Pember’s poems are introduced in a modest 
preface by Rev. Frederick Pember. The productions of both 
authors have frequently appeared in the Catholic press. 


Catholics who have long been reading with profit and pleasure 
the articles in prose and verse contributed to various periodicals 
and particularly to the New York Times Review of Books by 
Mr. Joyce Kilmer will be gratified to learn that he and his wife 
were recently received into the Church. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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THE DRAMA 


Modern Sex Plays Condemned as Pernicious 


At a meeting of the Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 
held on December 11, at the New York Academy of Medicine 
Building, practically every one of the speakers condemned the 
“sex plays” that hold the boards of our local theatres. A notable 
address was that of Mr. Joyce Kilmer who said: 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


This expression of what is a universal and eternal truth has 
a direct bearing on certain plays which have recently been held 
up to our admiration as instruments of sex education in spite 
of the fact that they make sexual immorality and the evils which 
accompany and follow them, things not: hideous and terrible but 
tawdry, commonplace—as unreal and contemptible as any of the 
ordinary phenomena of the theatre. 

This is only one of the counts against the modern play dealing 
with morbid sex relationship but it is the chief positive charge. 
Before considering it in detail it may be well to look at the 
negative side of the question. Education is defined by the 
Standard Dictionary as “The systematic development and culti- 
vation of the normal powers of intellect, feeling and conduct 
so as to render them efficient in some particular form of living 
or for life in general.” Can any one here present honestly say 
that Mr. Scarborough’s drama “The Lure,” or Mr. Veiller’s 
“The Fight,” or M. Brieux’s “Damaged Goods,” has really de- 
veloped and cultivated his powers of intellect, feeling and con- 
duct in regard to sexual matters? Can any one even say that 
all these three plays together and all the white slave moving 
picture shows thrown in have really given him a single item of 
information on sexual matters that he did not possess before? 

I doubt if any one learned for the first time from “The Lure” 
or “The Fight” that the life of a daughter of joy is not a joyous 
life. The advertisements of patent medicines and quack physi- 
cians printed daily on the sporting pages of New York news- 
papers left M. Brieux no secrets to disclose. 

I am willing to pass over the charge that what are termed the 
White Slave dramas are untruthful because I am not a specialist 
in this picturesque subject and my opinion as to the veracity of 
“The Lure” and “The Fight” would be valueless, but I do affirm 
that the sex plays are grossly defective as instruments of educa- 
tion because they show only one side of sex relationship and that 
the diseased side. 

I was once sentenced to a year’s servitude as teacher in a 
High School in a small New Jersey town. I am not at all vain 
of my career as a teacher; I did not know and do not now know 
much about teaching. But I had, at least, this elemental know- 
ledge of my work. I never attempted to instil a knowledge of 
English grammar into my pupils by making them day after day 
and week after week devote themselves to a study of grammatical 
errors. The ungrammatical sentence was occasionally given as a 
test of their knowledge, but their work chiefly consisted in the 
study of correct English, of the best prose suited to their compre- 
hension. What would you think of a teacher of mathematics 
who did nothing but exhibit to his pupils problems incorrectly 
solved? Of a parent who tried to improve his child’s table 
manners by habitually, as a horrible example, eating with his 
knife, drinking out of his soup-plate and wiping his mouth on the 
table cloth? This is exactly the method of the people who ‘have 
constituted themselves our teachers in the important subject of 
sex-relationship. You must be healthy, they say. All right, we 
say. How shall we do it? And they show us a succession of 
people repulsively diseased. You must be continent, they say. 














| stained faces. 


And they enforce this lesson by showing us a mimic world popu- 
lated entirely by degraded wretches. It is true that the ancient 
Spartans once a year showed a repulsive drunkard to their young 
men in order to emphasize the value of temperance. But they 
did not din the topic of drunkenness into their ears day in and. 
day out. On the contrary they constantly held up to them for 
their emulation examples of dignity, strength and sobriety. As 
a matter of fact any play however cheap and sensational, that 
exhibits courage and chastity triumphant over evil is superior as 
a moral force to the most artfully constructed portrayal of the 
life of degenerates. 

I am aware that it is somewhat rash to criticise these plays 
publicly. A friend of mine, a dramatic critic, ventured to write 
a rather severe review of one of them. A few days after his 
criticism appeared in print he received a letter from a serious- 
minded lady resident in a town in northern New York State 
in which he was scathingly condemned as a hireling of the vice 
trust. Furthermore the lady stated her belief that the enter- 
prising directors of the vice-trust had absolute control of the 
newspaper for which he wrote. 

Now to go back for a minute to my first accusation that these 
plays make the hideous evils of sexual immoralities commonplace. 
I think a proof of this is to be found in the attitude of the audi- 
ence. Go to a performance of “Damaged Goods,” or “The Fight” 
and watch the people while the play is going on, and between the 
acts. You will not find many blanched horror-stricken tear- 
You will not find the people talking in hushed 
voices of the horrors that are being revealed to them. Their 
attitude is that of hard indifference to the moral message of the 
performance, relieved only by a somewhat unpleasant curiosity 
and a wholly simple and natural desire to be entertained. You 


| will find them comparing the play with other examples of the 


White Slave drama that they have seen, criticising the realism 
of some of the scenes and lamenting that certain features that 
they have heard described as salacious have been omitted. These 
plays and countless novels on the same theme have brought about 


_a marked change in the mental outlook of even young girls. 


| of his own weakness. 


The monstrosity of prostitution is now merely the commonplace 
Social Evil. The strange woman who draws men down to 
death is merely “our unfortunate sister,” and the libertine cannot 
help being such. If the new dramatists are doing away with the 
double standard of morality, they are doing it not by raising the 
standard of the men but by lowering the standard of the women. 

Another charge against them is that they take the responsibility 
of sin from the individual and place it upon society. Hitherto 
the libertine has frankly acknowledged that he did wrong because 
He has not tried to evade his guilt. The 


| woman of the street has told of a seduction, perhaps, but she has 








generally taken a practical, unsentimental view of her life. Now 
the dramatists are working all the time to supply these people 
with excuses. The libertine is a libertine because he was not 
made to read Dr. Sylvanus Stall’s “What a Two Year Old Child 
Ought to Know” or because years before his birth his father 
was immoral, and the strumpet is such not because she is lustful 
and lazy and weakwilled but because of heredity or economic 
determinism or some other convenient reason. It is a terribly 
dangerous thing to furnish people with ready-made excuses to 
take away from them the right of free will. Yet this is what 
our sex educators who use the drama as their instrument are 
deliberately doing. 

A hundred plays like “The Lure,” or like “Damaged Goods” 
will never cleanse a single mind of vicious desires, will never con- 
fer on any man or woman the grace of purity. It is doubtful 
whether the stage has any great value as a moral director— 
people insist on going to the theatre, not to be improved but to 
be entertained, But this is true beyond the shadow of a doubt— 
that the drama can become a valuable factor in sex education 
only when such men as the authors of “Damaged Goods,” “The 
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Lure,” 
spend in portraying vice and disease in portraying instead 
“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever modest, whatsoever 
just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good 


fame. 


EDUCATION 


Opposition to an Appropriation for Cincinnati's City Univer- 
sity—College Fraternities—A University of Penn- 
sylvania Professor on Queen Elizabeth 


In his final message to the General Assembly of Ohio, ad- 
dressed to that body by Governor Harmon just before retir- 
ing from office in January last, that distinguished statesman 
made some sharp references to the enormous growth of 
common school taxes. He called attention particularly to 
the fact that from 1901 to 1911 the total enumeration of 
children of school age within the State limits rose only .056 per 
cent., the enrollment 7.5 per cent. and the actual attendance 6.7 
per cent., yet the taxes, State and local, rose from $15,303,244 to 
$32,889,424 or 114 per cent. “It will hardly be asserted that there 
has been a gain in usefulness or efficiency which justifies such 
a rise in cost,” commented the retiring Governor in a criticism 
since quoted by educational experts in every section of the country. 
“This really startling jump in the tax figures must be ascribed 
in a large degree, to loose management, wastefulness and extrava- 
gance. Nobody wishes to stint the children, and a great many 
persons seem afraid to demand economy or offer criticism lest 
they be charged with hostility to education. No duty 
calls more loudly on you to safeguard the schools and parents of 
the State, and unwise friends are sometimes more perilous than 
enemies.” 

Referring to Governor Harmon's brave and true words at the 
time America ventured to say that, among the unwise friends of 
State activity in education, none deserve to be reputed more un- 
wise than the so-called pregressive spirits who never cease to 
scheme for a wider extension of State influence and control in 
educational matters. A case in point is actually arousing the 
bitter indignation of the best citizens of the chief city of 
Governor Harmon’s own State. The University of Cincinnati is 
an institution for many years maintained by public taxes and 
looked upon by an unreflecting people as the worthy crown of 
the efficient system of public schools maintained, so the constitu- 
tion of State has it, because through their instrumentality good 
government and the stability of our republican institutions will 
be secured. Of course the cost has been high,—but the people 
met it cheerfully and regarding the institution, as a proper factor 
in the agency being built up to form young people to good citizen- 
ship, the money was cheerfully given and the millions used were 
considered exceedingly well mvested. 

Lately, however, in Cimcinmati, as is the case regarding high 
schools and colleges elsewhere, there has been filtering through 
the minds of many the thought that the University is being 
maintained at large expense for the benefit of comparatively 
few, and that these few are quite capable of paying their own 
expenses for the higher education they may wish to require. 
Just the other day, it appears, the Committee of Ways and Means 
»f Cincinnati’s City Council recommended an issue of $450,000 
worth of four-and-a-half per cent. bonds for the University, and 
the act has aroused ‘hot opposition on the part of the Tax-payers’ 
Association, a body made up of the best citizens of the city. One 
may ask whether the members of the Association have in mind 
the ex-Governor’s words concerning wastefulness and extrava- 
gance. 

This is a time when the bond-issuing period has about reached 
its limit in the Queen City’s financial circles and many hundred 
times more necessary improvements have to be omitted owing to 


shortness of funds. In-the published protest issued by the Secre- 





and “The Fight” devote the energies which they now 














tary of the Tax-payers’ Association reference is made to some 
of these pressing needs: “We need bridges, streets, sewers and 
many other positively necessary things and that under such con- 
ditions a half-million should be given to the University is beyond 
understanding.” And the writer of the protest has not minced 
words in justifying the stand taken by home owners and 'tax- 
payers of the city: “It seems certainly unfair to turn nearly 
half a million dollars over to an institution largely patronized 
by the wealthy classes. In fact many of those receiving in it 
free tuition spend more on sports and other foolish, if not 
dangerous, exercises than would cover reasonable tuition. The 
poor and ambitious young men must co-operate with and follow 
these high flyers or be laughed at if not banished out of school 
as: recent disclosures clearly demonstrate.” To further illustrate 
the wastefulness and extravagance of the proposed grant, he 
goes on to state: “The bond market is glutted as it is, and if 
this half-million more is unloaded the interest rate of every other 
issue for real necessities of the city will be increased. Part of 
the money is even to go for athletic buildings and the like, and 
it is an outrage upon the ordinary people to allow this sum with- 
out even consulting them.” Evidently the tax-paying body of the 
city is awakening to the folly of the words of such leaders as 
Dr. Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation. He it was, one recalls, 
who spoke of the stage of civilization in which a given people 
“conceive of education as a natural and necessary activity of the 
State itself; they assume the obligation of its support as a natural 
and necessary part of progress, and they look upon schools which 
represent education—from the highest to the lowest—not as 
isolated or individual enterprises seeking its own good, but as 
parts of one related national effort.” 





The New York Evening Sun of December 6 comments edi- 
torially on “the waves of criticism which are breaking against 
college fraternities, and: leading to legislative consideration in 
nine States during the present year.” The writer believes the 
movement should convince the undergraduate members of Greek 
letter societies and all similar organizations, of the futility of 
opposition to the reforms demanded because of the abuses directly 
due to the fraternity spirit. He admits that, on paper, fraternity 
men make a plausible showing for their societies, but he claims that 
“Legislatures have a right to some say in appropriating money 
to an institution where the theory of fraternities results in 
sinister practice.” This is the neat manner in which the writer 
turns the point the college society men use to justify their organi- 
zations : 

“The favorite argument of the fraternities is that wherever 
there is a considerable number of men, these are bound to split 
up into congenial groups. This, they urge, is a law of human 
nature which thwarts regulation. If, then, students do obey the 
defensible impulse to get together for such purposes as their 
rituals intend, who can legally object? But the question for the 
Greeks to answer is this: Whence do they derive the right to 
crystalize and corner the social opportunifies of a college— 
especially a college maintained by public funds for the equal 
advancement of the young brains of a commonwealth ?” 





Professor Edwards Potts Cheney of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is not minded to accept the view, exploited by many, that 
the Elizabethan period became the golden age of English litera- 
ture and the time of flowering knighthood because of Queen 
Elizabeth. He is not inclined to ascribe to the “Virgin Queen” 
the graces of mind and personality many historians dilate upon 
when they paint her as a benign influence fostering the learning 
of her day. In the first of a series of Saturday afternoon lectures 
to be given’ this winter by members of the University faculty Dr. 
Cheney gave quite a different picture of Elizabeth than the one 
commonly drawn for students in the schools of the country. In 
his opinion Queen Elizabeth was not endowed with any sense of 
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appreciation for the higher learning or the finer things in life; 
she was vain and loved flattery to a degree that demanded 
Obsequious attentions from her ministers and courtiers, and de- 
basing servility from her servitors and subjects. She was in- 
ordinately selfish and rarely generous, except when it led to some 
personal gratification. 

Prof. Cheney affirms that the Queen’s intellectual powers were 
only moderate, and her character too commonplace to experience 
any great crises in life. She was not gifted with any of the 
elements of statesmanship, but was so irresolute, undecided and 
procrastinating as to cause her most devoted ministers to lose 
their respéct. She ate and drank to excess, while thousands of 
her subjects were hungry and in abject want. The scandals of 
her court, he adds, were so numerous and sordid as to excite 
wonder in the minds of foreign diplomats. The entire atmosphere 
of the court was filled with petty jealousies and intrigue. 

It is not an attractive picture, but most of its lines and shading 
have been sketched for us before by capable scholars who have 
aroused the ire of the devoted followers of a woman some choose 
to class as one of the greatest characters in English history. 
Prof. Cheney gave his characterization “as the fruit of a long 
and extensive investigation into a more intimate side of Queen 
Elizabeth and her court than historians generally have touched 
upon.” His portrayal is that of a sordid figure, truly, in English 
history. M. J, O’C. 


ECONOMICS 
The Growing Food Problem 


We read of meat coming into this country from Argentina, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada; of eggs from China, 
Australia, New Zealand, Denmark, Belgium; of potatoes from 
Belgium and Ireland, and the ordinary man and woman feels 
relieved, thinking to see in such importations that smashing of 
the trusts and the defeat of cold storage, which will result in the 
lowering of prices. 

Now there is one thing the people of this country have to learn, 
and it is that cold storage and trusts are not responsible for the 
high price of food. We do not say that nobody, foreseeing the 
rise in prices, took advantage of cold storage to hold his goods 
for the higher price. But we do say that such holding of’ goods 
was the effect of the coming high prices, not their cause; that 
there has been no general systematic storage of ‘food; that the 
rise in price is due to scarcity. The same error obtained before 
the French Revolution. The peasants were persuaded that there 
was an abundance of grain stored away in the country and they 
went about breaking into granaries and storehouses looking for 
it. The fact was that the harvests had failed for two or three 
successive years. When the price of meat began to rise some 
three years ago, the cry was raised that the packing companies 
had it stored away in order to wring famine prices out of the 
people. We resisted the assumption from the beginning; and 
everybody knows now that companies which have to reach out 
to Argentina for their stock in trade, are not locking up American 
beef. There has been a shortage of eggs lately, and there will 
be several other shortages before food becomes generally 
abundant. The cold storage cry was taken up about the eggs, and 
it will probably be raised again as the other shortages develop. 

Every intelligent person, unless he has absolute evidence that 
food is being stored in large quantities to raise prices, should set 
himself.against the cry. As we have pointed out before, nothing 
is easier than to pass from it to a revolution. Because the French 
working and peasant classes were hungry, they listened to those 
who said that food was being stored away. Then they passed to 
rioting and the revolution had become an easy thing. One 
would prefer not to be in New Yor on the day when the masses 
get up hungry, to read in the anti-trust newspapers that the 
cold storage warehouses are bursting with food. 





* and the dibble, the hoe and the rake. 








That areal famine is not impossible is something we have to 


face. Importations from foreign lands may stave it off for the 
moment, but one must remember that there are other countries 
drawing upon that same supply and needing it the more because 
the United States which used to feed them, does so no longer. 
American buyers are out wherever there is a steer to be bought 
on this continent, north or south. The consequence is that the 
herds are becoming exhausted. Instead of talking about cold 
storage, we ought to try to realize the disgrace our present con- 
dition brings upon us. We have one of the most fertile countries 
in the world. Our population is insignificant compared with its 
area, and we have to go to little Belgium, little Denmark, even 
little Ireland for food. The reason is that the American young 
man has got the idea that spades and shovels are signs of 
degradation and should be seen in the hands of “Dagoes” only. 
He denies that he has any objection to agriculture and claims 
that he flocks into the cities, because farming does not pay. Yet 
if it pays Danes and Belgians to send their produce to us across 
the ocean, it ought to pay our people to grow the same things on 
our own soil. The American young man does not object to work. 
He will drive a team in the country as well as in the town. Here 
we see the real agricultural difficulty. He will farm on a large 
scale with the aid of machinery, so that his labor consists in 
driving a team from a lofty seat, managing the steam engine and 
so forth: he will not drive the team from between the plough 
handles, or feed the stock, or milk the cows. Still less will he 
touch that agriculture which is carried on by means of the spade 
He will grow grain on a 
large scale, exhaust his land, get the minimum of profit, mortgage 
his farm and at! last get out. He will not grow potatoes and 
onions, raise poultry, or keep a dairy. These things pay; but 
they mean the work he despises. 

From the Far West comes a lesson we can profit by. In British 
Columbia some city school boards, recognizing the need of getting 
their town boys back to the land, have discovered that the first step 
is to give them an intelligent interest in it. As it is, the town- 
bred boys are utterly ignorant of it.. For this purpose they are 
abolishing all the fancy classes in technical schools, which only 
overcrowd the ranks of mechanics, and are putting in their 
place classes of agriculture. Similarly in the girls’ schools the 
domestic classes are to be directed to the forming of practical 
farmer’s wives instead of fudge and waffle makers. If they 
succeed in making the town boy willing to do real work, they 


will have gone a good way towards solving the food problems. 
H. W. 


SCIENCE 


Father Jerome Ricard, S.J., of Santa Clara University, Cali- 
fornia, discovered a sun spot on Dec. 11, the largest seen in two 
years. 

The sun spot is in longitude 9.14.24 degrees east of the central 
meridian. It is due to a heliocentric conjunction of the earth 
with Saturn on Dec. 7. 

The new sun spot has an area of 409,936,709 square miles. It 
is 32,013.15 miles long and 12,805.26 miles wide. 

Father Ricard during the past thirteen years, has been sending 
out bulletins foretelling the weather in California, not merely 
for a day ahead, but a month ahead, and foretelling it accurately. 
He discloses the secret in this way: 

“Two planets get into line with the sun. Their pull causes a 
sunspot or a facula. These move to certain spots on the sun’s 
surface; the attraction at those angles leaps to the earth’s mag- 
netic centers around the Aleutian Low and elsewhere. The air 
over these places goes skyward in a great spiral as though to get 
to the sun. Other lower airs rush into the partial vacuum; they 
bring moisture if it is winter and mist if it is summer. Then the 
storms take the old familiar tracks we know—south to Van- 
couver, then generally eastward and down the St. Lawrence 
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Valley. Their intensity varies with the power of the sunspot. 
{heir running time from Alaska to California isn’t the same; 
and that’s why errors in dates creep in.” 





The eighteenth report of the Earthquake Investigation Com- 
mittee, made last week to the British Association, records a total 
of 166 large earthquakes disturbing the Continental area of Europe 
between January and June, 1910. The number of recorded earth- 
quakes steadily increases, the total for the first fifty years of 
scientific reports (1790-1839) being but 471, while in the last half 
century (1850-1899) there were 1,555. The number of reported 
volcanic eruptions also increases, but not greatly, being 465 in 
the first fifty-year period and 601 in the last one. The com- 
mittee is of opinion that the increases are chiefly due to increased 
facilities in news gathering. 





The Journal of the American Medical Association presents a 
report on refrigerators by Dr. John R. Williams, which contains 
besides others these conclusions : 

“Most of the refrigerators in common use are almost worthless 
and grossly uneconomical. 

“There is a large field for the manufacturer who will make a 
properly insulated and efficient box which can be kept cold at a 
moderate price. 

“If more economical methods of ice manufacture and distribu- 
tion were employed the cost of ice to the consumer would be 
materially lowered. 

“If to this saving were added that which would result from 
proper ice-box construction, refrigeration vastly superior to that 
now found in the average home could be had for at least one- 
fourth the present cost.” 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


At St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, on Sunday, November 23, 
the Rev. Father Ashton, S.J., concluded a course of sermons 
on “The Decline of Religion,’ with a review of “The 
Position of the Catholic Church.” The following closing 
paragraphs are taken from the Catholic Times of London: 

“Dealing with the Sacraments, and directing special attention 
to the Holy Eucharist, the Heavenly Food for the laity, Father 
Ashton said that frequent Communion was the great need of the 
day. It was not enough in these times for people to approach 
the altar once a year, or at most once a month, as the custom was 
in former days. Generations ago, the people who went to Com- 
munion at rare intervals were, nevertheless, able to lead good 
lives. But to-day the world was more worldly than it had ever 
been, and frequent Communion was essential to good Catholic 
living. It was a peculiar fact that the first Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury staked his all on the abolition of the Mass, 
with frequent Communion as a substitute. If people would only 
communicate frequently, Cranmer thought, their religion would 
be a spiritual one. That Cranmer’s idea has failed utterly was 
seen from a comparison between the children of the Catholic 
Church to-day and the descendants of the ‘Reformers.’ In all 
lands Protestant ministers were bewailing the fact that their 
people would not go to Church. Of course they would not go to 
Church, when, if they wanted to say their prayers, they could 
say them just as well at home. The dwindling of sectarian con- 
gregations was the result of driving out the Mass and denying 
the Real Presence. : 

“Four years ago, the preacher went on, 2,000,000 people went 
to Communion in the Archdiocese of Liverpool, and last year the 
figures were doubled. With the Anglicans who rarely communi- 
cated except at Easter, the average of Easter communicants was 
from three per cent. in one diocese to fourteen per cent. in 
another. Last Good Friday, Father Ashton pointed out, the 


three hours’ service at St. Paul's Cathedral was attended by 2,000 





people. The Three Hours’ Adoration originated with his own 
Society, and it was a strange thought that the Anglicans had to 
fall back on a Jesuit service to attract congregations. Liverpool 
was not London. St. Francis Xavier's was not St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; yet there were more than twice 2,000 people in St. 
Francis Xavier’s on Good Friday. But he thought much more 
of the fact that three days afterwards (Easter Monday) there 
were nearly 2,000 people in the church. That was significant as 
showing the devotion of Catholics to Holy Mass on days when 
they had an opportunity of attending. While that spirit remained 
they had not much reason to fear that the Catholic Church in 
this country would not grow in the future. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury said that the workingman never went to church. He 
(Father Ashton) could tell the Archbishop that that parish alone 
of 10,000 souls was made up entirely of workingmen, half of 
whom were not above the ‘starvation line.’ Yet nine-tenths of 
these people went to Mass regularly. The Catholic Church, unlike 
the Protestant sects attracted not only the workingman, but the 
very poorest people. The Church of the future, the preacher 
concluded, would always be the Church of the past, in that she 
would always have the Mass as her central ordinance and her 
invincible protection against the powers of darkness.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Earl Nelson who succeeded to the Trafalgar estates in 
February has ordered the closing of the Anglican Church of 
Standlynch. The Earl; who is a Catholic, has informed the 
Church of England vicar that as it is the private property of the 
Earls Nelson he cannot allow any Anglican services to be held 
there. The church was founded in 1147 though it has since been 
rebuilt. The estate of which it forms a part was purchased by 
the nation and annexed to the title of Earl Nelson which was 
conferred on the brother of the great Admiral. The claim of the 
present Earl to full ownership is based upon the assumption that 
the building was always the private chapel of the family in pos- 
session of the estate. 





In Kansas there are more than a thousand abandoned 
Protestant churches in rural districts. On the other hand, a 
writer in the Kansas Industrialist states that in one community 
of 600 people there are five struggling churches. The five pastors 
are paid a total of $3,000 a year and the churches are fighting 
among themselves, Of these 600 people only 31 per cent. are 
interested in the church. That means that the average attendance 
at church services on Sunday, provided those who are interested 
in religion go to church, is 38. It is only a matter of time, and 
of a very short time at that, when these five churches will be 
numbered among those already abandoned. 





Dr. Edward Keyes of New York has been made a Knight of St. 
Gregory the Great. Dr. Keyes, who was born in Charleston, S. 
C., Aug. 25, 1843, is a convert, and a son of the late Major 
General E. D. Keyes, U. S. A. He is regarded as one of the 
most prominent surgeons in New York. 


OBITUARY 


Mgr. James Carr, Prothonotary Apostolic and Vicar General 
of Liverpool, died on November 9 at the age of 87. A native 
of Preston, he was educated at Ushaw College and was ordained 
in 1850, the year in which the hierarchy was reestablished in Eng- 
land. He celebrated his diamond jubilee as parish priest in 1912. 
As chairman of the Catholic Reformatory Association, Mgr. 
Carr did remarkable work in saving children. More than half 
a century ago in cooperation with Father Nugent, he founded a 
school for waifs and strays in the most disorderly district of 
Liverpool. Mgr. Carr was also chairman of the Liverpool branch 
of the Catholic Truth Society. 














